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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


Benefit of Mr Mapleson and - Night of the Opera. 
Mdme Christine a ee belli—Signor Campanini. 
ignor Nannetti. 

HIS EVENING inasennart July 24, at Eight o’clock, 

will be per feta ARRIGO Boiro's Opera, * MEFISTOFELE. ” Faust, Signor 
C Mefi le, Signor Nannetti; Marta, Mdme Trebelli; and 
Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson (her last appearance this season). At the 
conclusion of the opera the National Anthem, ‘‘God save the Queen,” will 
be e sung. 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


} ESSRS A. & 8S. GATTI have the honour to announce 
that their Annual Series of PROMENADE CONCERTS will commence 
at the above Establishment on SaTruRDAyY next, July 3lst. Full na gage will 
be duly announced. Conductor -Mr Freperic H. Cowen, assisted by Mr A, 
Burxerr, Box Office will open Wednesday next, July 28th, from Ten to Five. 


BEEtHOY EN’S TRIO in B flat for Clarionet—Mr Lazarus ; 


Violoncello—Signor Pezze; Pianoforte—Mr W.H. Holmes, at his THIRD 
CONCERT, Roya. ACADEMY, BATURDAY next, July 3ist, at Two o'clock. 
Tickets, ‘10s, 6d. each, of Mr W. H, Hous, 36, Beaumont Street, W. 


“IL TALISMANO.” 
\ DME ETELKA GERSTER will sing Edith’s Prayer, 


“Lady Eveline, J “Radiant Splendours,” and, with Signor Campanini, 
“ Keep the Ring,” in BALFE’s last Opera, “IL TALIS MANO, "at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on Friday evening.—Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


“TL TALISMANO.” 
CiGNoR CAMPANIN I will sing the Rose Song, “ Os 
k Balmy Wing,” and, with Mdme Etelka Gerster, the grand duet, ‘‘ Kee 


Ring,” at Her ajesty's Theatre, on Friday, in the Opera, “IL TALISMA o ” 
by M. W. Batre.—Durr & Srewart, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


“IL TALISMANO.” 
\ DME MARIE ROZE will sing “ Beneath a Portal,” 
4 


from BALFr’s last Opera, “‘ IL TALISMANO,” on Friday, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.—Durr & Stewart, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” “THE MESSAGE.” and 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
\ R JOHN CROSS will sing “ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” “THE MESSAGE,” and “WHY DID I LOVE HER?” (com- 
posed for him by Henry PoNTET) during Mdme Vassili’s Provincial Tour, 
commencing August 9th. 





























NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

lO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—A well-established and 

high-class MUSICAL CONNECTION for SALE in a Populous Town. The 

Income has been £600 per annum, Premium : dence with Furniture 

at valuation can be had, Address—F, 8, DE OARTERET Bisson & Oo., 3, Berners 
Street, London, w. 


OME and EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—A Lady 

offers the above to those seeking a HAPPY HOME with Oareful Trainin; 

for their Ohildren. Inclusive Terms rty Guineas P ond annum. The highes' 

references, ddress—‘‘ PRINCIPAL,” 48, Richmond rdens, Shepherd's Bush 
Green, W. 


Now Ready, price 1s,6d. net. P.0.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


Written on the occasion of Her Majesty's Visit to Germany, and the Voyage of the 
Empress Eugenie to Africa, in the Spring of 1380, 


“MATERNAL AFFECTION.” 
Written and "Adapted to an admired and appropriate French Air, by 
JAMES MARTIN. 


J. Martin, No, 1, Church Fields, Salisbury, Wilts. P.0.0, Post Office, Salisbury. 








TO ORGANISTS. 
HE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Surmtme 


vee containing an average of Thirty Pages each, full Music size. 
Original Pieces and y rae ments .. 4 Pee oe F. -¥ 
Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters... Dr. Spar’ 
+ Arthur heen. 


Thirty-two Original Voluntaries 
#, Archer. 


Original Pieces and pArgeqeents Gu Selection) oh 
contin 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 
CunNINGHAM Boosky & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R VERNON RIGBY will sing “ ALICE, WHERE ART 


THOU ?” at Birmingham, August 2nd; and at Messrs Gatti’s Concerts, 
at Covent Garden, August 5th. 


UST PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” 

di CARLO Scorrr. Musica di G. D’ a “.ecnrme 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent | Street, W 

Just P Published. 

NEW SONG, sune@ By LASSALLE. 


“ECSTASY.” 


Words by VICTOR HUGO. 


Musie by 
HECTOR SALOMON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W; 


Reprinted from ‘‘THE MusicaL WorLpD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 
OLIVERIA ‘PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World. It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, omasting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 


Atheneum. 
“OLD ENGLAND.” 


Fourk EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
. “THE ROST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... Sa oie a 
ae aa GRENADIERS’ MARCH” ... $6TO ee = 
“THE BAY OF BISCAY’ * Ba! “HE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND Mii” 3s 


Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
LA BIENVENUE REDOWA. %. 
LA BIENVENUE SCHOTTISCHE. 3s. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
W. GODFREY. 


London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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Romanza. Parole 
Price 4s. London: 
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Just Published. 


‘PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE. 


Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 


London: 244, Regent Stre 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VULLLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axpy SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois PrkckEs POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
“LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 
“RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... ok nas 
“ TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music by IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. 








“ On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 


For THE PIANOFORTE, 


Composed by RICHARD HARVEY. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncay Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“THE IRRESISTIBLE QUADRILLES.” 
Composed by 
J. LOWICK HARRISON, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
___NEW SONG BY P. VON LESEN. “ey 
“7 LOOK UNTO THE GOLDEN WEST.” Song. Words 


by Mrs E, Oaryt FLEETWoop, Music by F. Von LEsE i 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Suu, wv. seems 











Just Published. 


‘ ry ‘ 
r _ —e WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion), 
ords an usic by FREDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. London: Duxc 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; where may be obtained Skee saael me 
— me” and ‘‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 











CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 


EDWARD SHARP. 


“BPR ‘a 


“DELIGHT” 

‘* ANIMATION ” 
“ARGUMENT”... 
“RESIGNATION” 


? 
9 


“SYMPATHY” 
“REGRET”... 
‘*EMOTION” 

“ FELICITY ” 

“ BELOVED” 


“@AIETY” .., 


“ CONSOLATION ” 

«“ EXULTATION ”... —_— 

— . “PLEADING” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“SU PPLICATION” 
“ ADMIRATION ”... 


oe S&S SCS SSO 








SONATA IN G MAJOR = a ee 

SONATA IN E MINOR on we aes ous 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

RONDO GRAZIOSO _... ee i nae ‘a oat asl pe pd 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET. 
HE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 
Bass. Words by N. GABRIEL. Music by FrREDERIC PENNA, Price 4s, 
London: DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“MHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
by H. ©. Hitter. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 





NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


\ INA GOULD’S new Song, “THE TIME OF ROSES,” 
pA sung with distinguished success by Mrs OsGoop (and unanimously encored ) 
at Mrs Gould’s Concert given for the benefit of the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
is now ready, published with coloured Frontispiece, price 3s. net, plain 2s, net, 
by Dwycan Bavisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. ‘The Time of 
Roses” is dedicated, by desire, to H.R.H. The Princess Lovisk, who was present 
at the Concert, and expressed herself highly pleased with the composition, 


“THE LAST TIME.” eee ‘ei 
j L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 


words by R. REECE, is published (price 3s.) by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, composed by M. L, 
Warts, “ Home to my Heart,” “ Ripple, gentle Stream,” “ Standing gazing over 
the Stream,” ‘The reason why,” and ‘‘ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s. each, 


NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 
WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment), 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.) ; 
No, 2. STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T. Carrodus, =~ Composed by 
Frank JAMES Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s, each, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
HE SEASONS OF LIFE. Song. The Words by 
R.H. M. Jackman. The Music by Marton BEarpD, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpet’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Ricuarp HorrMan. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 








Just Published, 
“ TSADORE.” Song. Words by Gorr Jones. Music by 


RicHarD Harvey. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 
RINCESS AND PAGE. Romanza. For the Pianoforte. 
By Ferpinanpd Lupwia. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
‘One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 








“HER VOICE.” 


“ i ER VOICE.” Ianack Grnsonr’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), ong by Mdme Enriquez, is published 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
The last performance of the season was held on Saturday night, 
the selected opera being La T'raviata, with Mdme Patti as the 
heroine, Signor Nicolini as Alfredo, and Signor Graziani as the elder 
Germont. There was a brilliant audience which crowded the theatre 
to the roof, the Prince and Princessof Wales, with other distinguished 
personages, occupying the Royal box. The occasion was a series of 
triumphs for the more than ever popular lady, who has rarely sung 
with more exquisite finish or pourtrayed the character of Violetta 
Valéry with more consummate histrionicability. Herdeath scene was 
a painful but veritable masterpiece. Signor Nicolini is the best and 
most acceptable Alfredo we have seen since Mario once played the 
character. On the whole, if presenting no striking novelties to dwell 
upon, the season just brought to an end has to all accounts been 
financially a success, which at least should be the incentive to future 
enterprise. Though one of the shortest, if not the shortest, on 
record at Covent Garden, extending over little more than three 
calendar months, no fewer than 22 operas were given with more or 
less satisfactory completeness. Twenty of these were from the 
current repertory, including among them Le Roi de Lahore (the 
grand spectacular lyric drama of M. Massenet, produced with success 
last season) and a revival of Mignon, for the sake of Mdme Albani, 
who, by herlively, characteristic, and altogether charming impersona- 
tion of Goethe’s romantic heroine, showed herself worthy of a new 
work being composed expressly for her. What are our composers 
about ?—and especially Dr Arthur Sullivan, whose once projected 
Marie Stuart would just have fitted the always aspiring and enthu- 
siastic daughter of Albany. 

The pieces added to the repertory this year have been an Italian 
version of Hérold’s Pré aux Clercs, and another of M. Jules Cohen’s 
Les Bluets, under the title of Estella, the former providing a new part 
for Mdme Albani, the latter another for Mad, Adelina Patti. We 
shall doubtless hear more of them both next year. In the instance 
of these Mr Gye has thus faithfully redeemed his pledge, bring- 
ing out two works hitherto not included in his catalogue. Pala- 
dilhe’s Suzanne was set aside, and the revival of La Gaza Ladra, 
one of Rossini’s brightest scores, for the young and promising Mdlle 
Turolla, will probably be re-considered a twelvemonth hence. 
While several artists named in the prospectus made no appearance 
(the popular bass barytone, M. Maurel, for example), others were 
substituted, and notably Mad. Sembrich from Dresden, who, one 
night quite unexpectedly, took the house by storm in Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and has since maintained her position in 
other operas, particularly in the Huguenots, as Marguerite de Valois, 
the music of which is precisely suited to her florid and bravura style 
of vocalization. This German songstress may be looked upon as an 
acquisition of real value. From among those rising artists whose 
progress is watched with interest it is but just to single out the 
young and prepossessing Mad, Alwina Valleria, whose recent per- 
formance of Filina in Mignon has materially advanced her in public 
estimation, M. Lassalle, the Parisian barytone, has fairly estab- 
lished his position; Signor de Reszké, a new bass, has afforded 
general satisfaction ; and, not to enter into further particulars, the 
old-established members of the company, it is almost super- 
fluous to add, have held their own. The two conductors, Signors 
Vianesi and Bevignani, may be complimented on the zeal with 
which they continue to perform their duties, and the latter more 
especially on the judicious manner in which he contrives to make 
the orchestral accompaniments subservient to the exigencies of the 
singers on the stage, instead of drowning their voices with excess of 
noise, and hurrying on the “tempi” so as to give them no chance of 
taking breath, which of recent years has threatened to become a 
persistent habit. The chorus remains what it has been for some 
time—decidedly susceptible of improvement. In conclusion it is 
worth noting that the influence of Wagner’s operas is sensibly on the 
decline—at any rate in this great theatre. Lohengrin ceases to 
attract, while (all the better for the tender, sympathetic voice of 
Mad. Albani) J’annhduser has not been given once, And so farewell 








to the Royal Italian Opera till a year hence. Mr Gye may be | 








warmly congratulated on the issue of this his second managerial 


campaign, 
—o-— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Beyond stating that Mefistofele has been repeated twice to crowded 
houses, thanks in a great measure to the Margaret of Mdme 
Christine Nilsson, one of the most original and in every respect 
remarkable performances of late years ; that Rigoletto has been given, 
with Mdme Etelka Gerster as Gilda (a part in which she has 
frequently been heard and applauded), Sig. Galassi as Rigoletto, 
Mad Trebelli as Maddalena, and the much extolled new tenor, 
Sig. Ravelli, who obtained a general ‘‘encore” for ‘La donna e 
mobile ” as the Duke ; and finally, that Bizet’s picturesque Carmen, 
with Mad Trebelli as the heroine, was presented for the last time on 
Thursday, there is nothing to record about the proceedings at this 
establishment during the last ten days. Last night Balfe’s 
chivalric opera, Ji Talismano, was given, the part of Edith 
Plantagenet devolving upon Mdme Gerster, who succeeded Mdme 
Nilsson, the original at Drury Lane. This evening yet another 
performance of Sig. Boito’s very successful opera brings to an end 
a season about which we shall offer a few general observations in our 
next.—Graphic. 








Roya Irauian Oprra.—The last three nights of the season, 
which closed on Saturday, were devoted, in accordance with rule, 
to complimentary purposes, Mdme Patti taking her benefit on 
Thursday, Mdme Albani doing the same on Friday, and the final 
performance having the effect of a second “ovation” to the 
senior of these favourite ladies. Mdme Patti appeared in the 
first instance as Semiramide, with a result upon which it would 
be utterly superfluous to dwell. Her singing of “ Bel raggio” 
was as brilliant as ever, and the applause that followed it gave 
the signal for a floral demonstration of considerable impressive- 
ness, whether regarded as an organized triumph or the result of 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Some present, no doubt, looked at the 
wreaths and bouquets in one light, andsome in another, and possibly 
one or two questioned whether the true friends of an artist would 
not do well to send their pretty tributes in by the stage door, and 
thus avoid exciting the unworthy suspicions of cantankerous 
minds, But no dispute was possible about the unanimous favour 
shown to Mdme Patti on this occasion, or the fact that her artistic 
status remains undisturbed. The prima donna was associated in 
Rossini’s opera with Mdme Scalchi, M. Gailhard, Signor Capponi, 
Signor, Raguer, and Signor Corsi, the conductor being Signor 
Bevignani. On Friday Mdme Albani appeared in the title- 
character of Mignon, with the last act of that opera omitted for 
the purpose of playing the scene of Norma, in which “ Casta 
diva” is sung. Here, also, we are under no obligation to enter 
upon details, it being sufficient to state that Mdme Albani per- 
formed her part with the earnestness and skill that have made Mig- 
non, as represented by her, so generally acceptable. She was very 
warmly applauded and féted throughout the evening, the floral 
offerings rained down upon the stage rivalling those flung at the 
feet of Mdme Patti. Neither one nor the other, however, needs 
any such pr proof of the esteem in which they are held. 
Their thoroughly artistic spirit has long ago met with appreciation 
from a public hard to win, but easy to keep. ‘The cast of 
Ambroise Thomas’s opera was sufficiently strong, Mdlle Valleria 
being again a charming (and insinuating) Filina, Mdme Scalchi 
an excellent Federico. The male parts were sustained by Signori 
Ciampi, Manfredi, Scolara, and Engel, Signor Vianesi conducting. 
How Mdme Albani sang “ Casta diva” may be inferred from her 
execution of that air in concert-rooms.* La Traviata, with Mdme 
Patti as Violetta, brought the season to a brilliant end on 
Saturday.—D. T. 

Her Masxsty’s Taratre. — Signor Ravelli showed by his 
performance in Rigoletto on Tuesday night that his repertory con- 
tains more than one part. He played the Duke with considerable 
spirit and power, yet without pretence, never attempting effects 
beyone his means nor failing in the results he strove to secure. 





* Recitative, air and cabaletta were alike sung in perfection, and applauded 
accordingly, —Dr BuipGe, 
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The new tenor'’s singing exhibited the good qualities that won 
instant favour in Lucia. To an agreeable voice he adds artistic 
means of an order that assuredly cannot, in the present dearth of 
tenors, fail.of continued appreciation. Signor Ravelli seems to 
have his future amongst us in his own hands, and will probably 
be satisfied, even though it do not involve a place in the very first 
rank of operatic artists. Mdme Gerster, as Gilda, appeared to 
greater advantage than in the mere show parts previously assumed 
by her. Powers such as those of the Hungarian soprano demand 
a higher means of demonstration than any afforded by the Aminas 
and Lucias that serve for débutantes. Such higher means the 
character and music of Gilda supply, and both performer and 
audience were conscious of the fact on this occasion. Mdme 
Gerster sang the bravura music with the great facility that dis- 
tinguishes her, while in the more dramatic and emotional scenes 
her feeling and expression were those of a genuine artist. Signor 
Galassi repeated his forcible embodiment of the Jester, Mdme 
Trebelli again played Maddalena, and the performance generally 
was quite up to the average in point of merit.—D, T. 
—o— 
DAS EIDGENOSSISCHE SANGERFEST ZURICH. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

The seventeenth Federal Choral meeting has just been held in 
Ziirich. Switzerland has felt the general depression of trade, and 
for five years these festivals have been suspended. The choral 
societies of Ziirich, however, at last took heart of grace and became 
responsible for the expenses of the meeting. These, I am informed, 
amount to some £4,000, a considerable portion of which sum is 
absorbed in the erection of the Siingerhalle, a beautiful wooden 
structure very simple in design and construction, but a model of 
that taste in wood-work for which the Swiss are famous. 

The Auditorium seats about 8,000, while on the orchestra there is 

room for about one third of that number. Unfortunately, it was 
not thought necessary to lay down a wooden floor, and the result 
has been a want of resonance almost disastrous in so large a build- 
ing. The first concert, held on Saturday evening, differed from the 
subsequent performances inasmuch as the programme was not com- 
posed of entirely choral works, but consisted of excerpts from 
Tannhiiuser, Beethoven's C minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgisnacht, the conductor being Herr Hegar, the much respected 
Kapellmeister of Ziirich, Though the chorus numbered some two 
hundred voices, and the band was over one hundred strong, it was 
apparent from the first that nothing like a /fortissimo was to be 
obtained from them, owing, partly, to the absence of resonance in a 
hall of such proportions. I awaited with some curiosity the effect 
of ‘“‘Phantasie Wolfram’s” (Tannhduser), which was assigned to 
Herr Henschel (“‘aus London”), Strange to say, the voice of the 
German bass-baritone told remarkably well, and every note of this 
long and somewhat uninteresting scena was distinctly heard. Though 
one might not entirely agree with Herr Hegar’s tempi, there was no 
gainsaying the great skill and zeal with which he conducted the 
symphony. The wind instruments were exceedingly good, specially 
so the wood; but there was a thinness of tone in the strings, not 
entirely caused by the want of resonance in the building. 

The performance of the Walpurgisnacht was, in most respects, 
remarkably effective, the solo-parts being rendered by Frau Hegar- 
Volkart (wife of the conductor), Herr Concelli from Vienna, and 
Herr Henschel. The lady is evidently an artist, and what little fell 
to her share was sung in good style. Herr Concelli is a well-looking 
young gentleman, and on this account, I presume, was brought from 
Vienna to sing the tenor music. Though not over audible he was 
certainly pleasant to contemplate. As to the chorus, the sopranos 
and basses were good in quality, though not powerful, while the 
altos and tenors were decidedly weak. 

Sunday was devoted to the competition of the various choral 
societies of Switzerland. Ceremonies commenced at six a.m. and by 
noon the respectable number of sixty-eight choirs had contested. 
Meeting again early in the afternoon the competition was carried 
into early evening. In face of the zeal, intelligence, and esprit de 
corps, shown by these choirs, I wish I could write in enthusiastic 





terms of their performances, The exclusion, however, of female 
voices from their ranks, and the inevitable necessity for frequent 
employment of the “‘ voix de téte” by the tenors, produced a result 
eminently unsatisfactory. It is well known that the union of the 
so-called ‘‘ chest ” or ‘‘ head” voices can only be effected by long and 
serious study, and yet to the tenors in these choirs are continually 
assigned passages extending beyond the legitimate range of the 
‘chest voice.” The consequence is that they at times sing painfully 
out of tune, and the most extraordinary sounds are produced while 
each individual endeavours, as best he may, to sing notes out of the 
limit of his natural voice. Notwithstanding this, the Liedertafels of 
Basle and Lucerne sang uniformly well. The compositions chosen 
were mostly of the modern German school, and seemed to be selected 
on account of the opportunities they afford, through the medium of 
exceptional harmonies and more or less intricate part-writing, for 
singing out of tune, (and occasionally coming to grief). The town 
has been extremely gay, with flags, decorations, and grand displays 
of fireworks. While Ziirich itself (though overpoweringly hot) 
is not specially interesting, there is a little paradise named Uetliberg, 
within half-an-hour’s ride by rail, 1,500 feet above the lake, and 
commanding a superb view of the Alps. The air here is eminently 
health-restoring, and the hotel, with its table d'héte, being excellent 
at all points is health-restoring also. Any one seeking rest after the 
worry of a London season cannot do better than visit Uetliberg 
—where, it is hardly requisite to add that, inclination leading 
them in that direction, your own correspondent will be charmed 
to receive, house and entertain (for a limited period) the 
Editor, Sub-editor, and entire staff of the Musical World, with 
W.D.D., Father Thaddeus Egg, and Poet Polkaw for 
preference. p. 
Uetliberg, July 14. 


(We shall pack up portmanteaus and start forthwith.—Dr 
BuinGE). 








Curistine Nuizsson’s NEW ManrGaret.—Act the third, 
descriptive of the repentance and death of Margherita in the 
prison, settled the question, if question there was, of Signor 
Boito’s success, and the effect of the very beautiful music he has 
supplied was made as perfect as possible by the singing of Mdme 
Nilsson. She gave the opening solo, a thing of uncommon beauty, 
with “ tears in her voice.” The pathos of this, “ L’altra notte in 
fondo al mare,” was, as she sang it, inconceivably touching. It 
was artless and yet an emanation of consummate art, it was 
deeply affecting and yet perfectly unaffected, and as an example 
of exquisite purity was simply unsurpassable. The helplessness of 
the girl condemned to death, her dreamy abstraction, and her 
gentle resignation lived and breathed through every note of the 
music as this truly great artist sang it. Later on in the scene 
when Margherita, wandering in her mind, speaks, with infinite 
tenderness, of her dead child, and in the duet with Faust, “ Lontano, 
lontano,” Mdme Nilsson’s singing was absolutely perfect. Pathos 
could not further go, and when, roused from her sweet dream of 
returning love, Margherita calls despairingly upon the angels to 
help, Mdme Nilsson rose to the situation. Her acting was mag- 
nificent, and, in its tragic force, nothing less than a revelation. 
Such an effort as this is very rarely seen, and can only be made 
by an artist of the very highest order. Spontaneity, intensity of 
expression, and true abandon, all were forthcoming, and the worth 
of this gifted lady was never more clearly demonstrated than in 
the prison scene of Boito’s opera. Mdme Nilsson crossed the stage 
twice with Signor Campanini, and Signor Nannetti, and amidst a 
storm of applause: but this was insufficient, and the audience 
insisted upon seeing her again, when she came on alone, to receive 
a third “ ovation.”—Morning Advertiser, July 8th. 


Brusse_s,—Grétry’s Richard Cwur de Lion has been followed at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie by Halévy’s Charles VI., for the rentrée 
of MM. Devoyod and Massart. Mdlle Deschamps sang the part of 
Odette for the first time. Charles V/. was succeeded by Les Dragons 
de Villars, which has long been a great favourite here.—As might 
have been expected, the so-called ‘‘ musicians’ strike” has come to 
an end, concessions having been made on both sides. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION, 
(To the Editor of the ** Times,” ) 


Srr,—In the interests of higher musical education I trust you 
will allow me space to supplement the few observations repo in 
your notice of my — at the last concert of my choir, 

It has hitherto been found impossible to secure for music that 
recognition from Government without which no satisfactory solution 
of the question of musical education can be accomplished, 

In the present state of politics party rises above all other consi- 
derations. Neither they who sit on the Speaker's right, nor their 
opponents on his left, dare venture to propose the grant of a sum 
sufficient to raise musical education from its disgracefully-neglected 
position, and this because the party proposing a subsidy of £10,000 
a year for artistic musical education would be charged by its 
opponents with wanton waste of the national funds. No matter how 
great the service that would accrue to art, or to the dissemination of 
better or teaching throughout the kingdom, or to giving 
an innocent and rational amusement to the many, the carping 
economists would be sure to howl their dismal lamentations. 

That this is true no one can doubt. I not long since heard a 
distinguished personage who had held high office observe, on this 
very point, that if he ever had to ask the House of Commons for a 
grant which had not previously appeared in the estimates his peace of 
mind by day and his rest by night were materially affected. 

Now, I venture to suggest a mode of solving this difficulty. The 
enormous sum of some £120,000 is annually paid by Government 
for musical results in Board and p Meee lh schools. And what 
are the musical results? Simply singing by ear, and that, frequently, 
as I can testify, very much out of tune. 

Although I am one of the managers of four schools in this neigh- 
bourhood, and rejoice over the amount added to school funds by this 
grant from Government, yet, speaking as a musician, I consider it 
as utter waste. I am aware that singing from notes will be required 
in future to gain the shilling a head, but sixpence a head will still 
be obtainable by singing from ear. 

If out of this annual sum of £120,000 one penny in the shilling 
were deducted for the endowment of artistic musical education, the 
necessary income of £10,000 would be secured, and a new era 
inaugurated. The Royal Academy of Music, the National Training 
School, and the new proposed Royal College would, beyond their 
attention to art-education, be able to send out properly-qualified 
teachers to spread real instruction in music, the art above all others 
which has the power of refining, elevating, and civilizing those great 
masses of humanity which have, at present, no other means than is 
offered by the beer-shop or the gin palace of enjoying that intel- 
a change of pursuit which is essential to the well-being of all 
classes, 

By such an arrangement all concerned would be satisfied—the 
Government and the politicians, because no further demand upon 
the national purse ooelhiba needed ; the promoters of higher musi- 
cal education, for they would have adequate funds to work with ; 
school managers, because they would pve better singing, and 


consequent increased grants ; the general public, because the effects 
of such a subsidy would be an enormous gain to all interested in 
musical art; and no class would be more jubilant than the clergy, 
for there would be a certainty of improved singing in church and 


chapel, a consummation devoutly to be desired by all congregations. 
Responsibility to Government would, of course, have to be ac- 

cepted by the institution subsidised.—I am, sir, your obedient 

servant, HENRY LESLIE. 


Bryn Tanat, July 16th. 


( To the Editor of the ‘* Times.”’) 

Sir,—Mr Henry Leslie's letter in the 7imes on musical education 
fitly draws attention to a question which is anxiously debated by 
all interested in elementary schools. Mr Leslie is one of the few 
influential musicians who shows any practical interest in this matter, 
so far as it concerns the schools, i sincerely trust he will long con- 
tinue to give his attention to a much-vexed question. But his 
ingenious proposal to tax the incomes of school-teachers in order to 
provide £10,000 a year for artistic education will hardly meet with 
ready acceptance. A tax on the incomes of musical professors would 

€ more equitable. Besides, it would be so cheerfully paid. 

If £10,000 a year will really produce the musical millenium 
promised by Mr Lealie, it is difficult to understand why the money 
1s not forthcoming. The plain fact is, that many of us who give our 
lives to this particular sphere of musical education fail to see what 
the artistic education of 200 or so picked students will do for schools. 
All will be glad to see a band and an opera company in every large 
town, and this we agree the academies may succeed in bia a 
about. But academies here or on the Continent have hitherto done 





miserably little for the schools, and we are naturally not sanguine 
for the future. It would be instructive to assess the direct result in 
the shape of solid musical education in elementary schools arisin, 

from the admirable training which large numbers of gifted 
students have received at our Royal and National academies, enjoy- 
ing aristocratic support, and to candidly compare the result with 
that achieved without patronage of any sort, without money, but 
with ample energy and belief, by the toilers of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College. Mr Leslie’s statement that £120,000 a year is annually 
paid for ear-singing is a surprising one. As a matter of fact; a vast 
and successful experiment in the musical education of the masses 
is now being carried on in our best elementary schools. Note-sing- 
ing is agp g pee J taught in all or nearly all of the schools under 
the Boards of London, ar ag Glasgow, and many other large 
and small towns, and in many cases the results are inspected by 
special musical inspectors. This admirable success is the chief 
monument of the life-work of the late John Curwen, whose keen 
practical knowledge enabled him to invent a method which, what- 
ever its merits (and, following many eminent musicians, I believe 
them to be priceless), is at least teachable and learnable in schools. 
If the Education Department will in future pay only for note-singing, 
and continue, as I think they are bound, to encourage the Tonic 
Sol-fa system, this vast and eminently successful experiment may be 
immensely extended, The money saved, if any, because of the non- 
payment for ear-singing might then reasonably be considered fair 
spoil for those institutions where high artistic education is given.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. G. M’Navueut, A.R.A.M., 

(Professor of Music at Homerton Training Colleges.) 
Hackney, E., July 20. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 

Srr,-—As a schoolmaster, I should feel much obliged by your 
inserting the few following observations on the letter of Mr Leslie, 
which appeared in the J'imes of to-day. 

Instead of schools receiving the enormous amount of £120,000 for 
teaching children to sing out of tune, the reverse is the case. We 
are heavily fined if we do not teach singing. The original grant was 
six shillin r average attendance. A few years ago the Govern- 
ment divided this into three portions, and made it four shillings for 
crue attendance, a shilling for teaching singing, and a shilling for 
discipline; so that, instead of increasing the grant if music was 
taught, it simply amounts to a fine of a shilling per head if it is not 
taught. So much for the £120,000 lavished on schools that Mr 
Leslie so freely talks of. Again, he says, ‘‘I am aware that singing 
from notes will in future required to earn the full grant of a 
shilling per head.” This is not so, for the present Government have 
refused to ratify this clause, and schools, at all events for the 
present, will receive the grant of a shilling if singing is taught 
either by ear or note,—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

July 20th. A ScHOOLMASTER. 

————— 


ORATORIOS AT EXETER HALL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Referring to the appeal which appears in the 7'imes of to- 
day for contributions to the oung Men’s Christian Association for 
the purpose of completing the nec alterations and improve- 
ments in Exeter Hall, may I be allowed to ask whether or not 
the report is true that under the management of the present trustees 
the performance of oratorios will be excluded from the objects for 
which the use of Exeter Hall will be permitted ? 

I make this inquiry as one who sincerely sympathizes with and 
would gladly contribute towards the preservation of Exeter Hall for 
the same good purposes which it has hitherto served, and among 
them the performance of oratorios. I feel sure that Mr Hind Smith’s 
appeal would meet with a wider and more generous response if he 
were able emphatically to contradict the report I have mentioned, 
which appears to me to tend towards the creation of an unseemly and 
unnecessary antagonism between the interests and objects of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and those of Christianity in a 
wider sense of the term. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

July 12. X. 


Ir is affirmed more or less directly and indirectly that Captain 
Armit and Mr Charles Mapleson have leased Her Majesty's 
Theatre for the winter, with the purpose of giving representa- 
tions of Italian opera. 

LrnpEenav.—Herr Albert Hahn, pro rietor and sole writer of the 
Tonkunst, a paper until lately publis ed in Kénisberg, has just died 
in this place, which is situate not far from Leipsic, where he was 
about to found a Conservatory for teaching a new system of musical 
notation advocated by the Chroma Society. 
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BOITO'S MEFISTOFELE. 
(Concluded from page 456. ) 

Boito is sometimes spoken of as the leading Italian representative 
of Wagner, and as a disciple of that master. But this can only be 
said in a very restricted and inferior sense. The Italian follows 
the German, undoubtedly, in his homage to the essential poetic 
element of lyric drama; in the freedom with which he uses the 
resources of music as the handmaiden of dramatic poetry, and in 
his development of the functions of the orchestra. But instead of 
these things being distinctively Wagnerian, they are shared by 
some of that master’s early contemporaries, and belong to him in 
no more special sense than they do, for example, to Berlioz. As 
regards what really is peculiar to the German musician we find 
little of it in Boito’s work. Indeed, we should consider it more 
appropriate to contrast rather than compare Me/istofele with, say, 
Tristan und Isolde. The first-named is, to all intents and purposes, 
un opera in which the recognized Italian spirit and character are 
developed according to principles that now govern lyric drama 
universally, We grant that the development is bold, but it is a 
development after all, and sets up no opposing theory. Form 
exists throughout, though as the servant rather than the master. 
The supremacy of vocal melody is maintained, notwithstanding 
the liberation of the orchestra from mere accompaniment, and 
nowhere do we find that shrinking from simple and natural 
expression which many “ advanced ” composers regard with horror 
as suggestive of childish weakness. Taking the music apart from 
the question of principles, we do not hesitate to say that it is 
strikingly original, Passages here and there—those for wind 
instruments in particular—show that Boito has studied Wagner's 
scores, but his ideas, and the general manner of their expression, 
are all his own, and stand at least as far removed from Wagner 
as they do from Bellini. Both ideas and expression, it will be 
understood, are exceedingly free. The composer does not ask 
with regard to either “Does this consult accepted musical 
proprieties ?” but rather, ‘ Will this help to convey and enforce 
the dramatic sentiment?” If the answer be “ Yes,” down 
it goes though it violate a dozen rules, and have not a single pre- 
cedent. Herein we see the perfect liberty of modern musicians, 
but, generally speaking, Boito keeps clear of licence, He wishes 
to remain a musician, and not become a mere organizer of noise 
and incoherence. Much might be written upon the musical details 
of the opera, but we are only able to put forward a few specially 
suggestive examples, some of which occur in the prologue. 
Among these are the opening hymn (for double choir) of the 
celestial host, and the widely contrasted scherzi, instrumental and 
vocal, that mark Mefistofele’s share in the scene. The expression 

and effect of both are singularly powerful, while the rapid mono- 
tone charm of the cherubim, as they circle round the throne, is 
one of those bold devices that, when successful, are so in the 
measure of their riskiness, The “Penitents’ Hymn” strikes us as 
hard and angular, but all shortcomings are redeemed by a climax 
of massive grandeur and stately beauty. In the “Easter Sunday ” 
act no particular interest attends the festive music, though its 
noise entails a certain amount of excitement. From this, however, 
we must except the chorus sung to the dancing of the Obertas 
which is full of striking character, as, in a still greater degree is 
the orchestral accompaniment to the dialogue of Faust and Wag- 
ner as they discourse upon the Grey Friar. The melodic charm 
of Faust’s air in his study, “ Dai campi, dai prati,” needs no 
recommendation, while the strange weird fancy of the fiend’s 
music belongs to the successes of imaginative art. In the garden 
scene comparisons between the treatment of the situation by 
Gounod and by Boito are inevitable, without being to the advan- 
tage of the Italian. Boito fails most where Gounod most succeeds 
—in the love passages ; at the same time there is nothing in Faust 
superior to the quartet which, in Mefistofele, ends the act. <A 
more ingenious page modern art does not show. The whole of 
the music to the Walpurgis Night is of the wildest, and, therefore 
most appropriate character. Call it “hullabaloo” if you will, 
but it is “ hullabaloo” with a studied purpose exactly fulfilled and 
rs objection be raised, it must rest on the choice of such a scene 
or musical illustration rather than on the fitness of the illustra- 
ros itself. No objection of this kind, however, applies to lyric 
drama, and it can only be forcible when the orchestra is made 
= stand alone as an exponent of ugly and horrible ideas. 
assing over a fantastic air sung by the doomed Margaret, 











we reach one of the most beautiful parts of the work in the 
concerted music for the victim and her betrayer. The whole of 
the dungeon duet is a masterpiece of intense and pathetic 
expression, for which it would be hard to find a worthy companion, 
and we are sure that no one can hear without deep emotion the 
passage in which the lovers dwell upon the possibility of a happy 
future. Boito here proves that the springs of deepest feeling are 
not beyond his touch. The “Classical Sabbath ” opens charmingly 
with the duet, “ La luna immobile,” that found its way into our 
concert rooms last season and gained instant favour. This, with 
a powerfully elaborated ensemble, redeems the fourth act from 
being musically, what it is dramatically, an anti-climax. The 
ensemble is one of high merit alike in its artistic significance and 
technical skill, There only remains to add that the epilogue 
largely constructed out of materials used in the prologue, especially 
the solemn and stately hymn of the heavenly host, rounds off the 
work with fine effect. To sum up, let us ask, What have we in 
this opera? and answer concisely, first, a striking musical as well 
as dramatic poem; next, an example of vigorous and varied 
expression, embracing the whole scope of human feeling: and, 
next, a proof that the power of creating music able to “sway and 
manage all the man with secret art” is not yet extinct. We 
rejoice in Mefistofele, therefore, and wish it long continuance, 
and, to its kind, increasing in the repertory of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

We shall take an opportunity, after the second representation, 
of dealing with the performance of Mefistofele as it deserves. For 
the present, let the bare fact suffice that a crowded house lavished 


_applause upon all concerned, and that at the close Signor Boito 


was called for again and again to be the object of demonstrations 
rivalling in warmth any that he has ever received from his 
impulsive countrymen. 

Mefistofele cannot be dismissed with a single notice, however 
long, written immediately after a first representation, and much, 
suggested by improved acquaintance and riper reflection, still 
needs saying about it. For the present, however, we must deal 
exclusively with the performance of the work, as given under the 
composer’s personal oversight, and therefore with the highest 
possible sanction. Doing this, it is necessary to keep well in 
mind the somewhat exceptional difficulties of the case. san aa 
is no common spectacular opera, wherein taste may be sacrificed 
to show without complaint; while it is a musical opera in a very 
special sense indeed, Its spirit and its letter, its method and its 
purport are all, to some extent or other, strange, and only by a 
combination of circumstances exceedingly fortuitous could its 
representation in the course of an ordinary season of Italian opera 
give entire satisfaction. We have not, therefore, unqualified 
praise for the manner in which Mefistofele is produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; but that which we cannot praise we are hardly 
disposed to blame. The measure of a man’s non-success is deter- 
mined by that of his possibilities, and the rule applies to art as 
to other things. 

As a spectacular opera Mefistofele makes exactions rare among 
its kind, the apne), being well illustrated by the very different 
conditions under which such a scene as the Easter Sunday revel 
before the city gate, and that of the Classical Sabbath are alone 
possible. The Revel is satisfied with what an ordinary scene- 
painter and stage-manager can do, but the Classical Sabbath 
demands an artist to whom not the form only but the spirit of 
Greek life and culture is familiar, Not less exigent is the scene 
on the Brocken, while that of the Prologue in Heaven presents 
difficulties of the gravest kind. Work like this might occupy 
talent of a very high order, but to many of its possibilities 
the talent engaged by Mr Mapleson has been far from equal. 
We may not, perhaps, find fault with the opening scene. 
Officials who accept a display of the Paradise of the Pagan 
reject a stage picture of the Christian Heaven, and when, in 
the Prologue of Mefistofele, the fiend stands before a mass of 
drapery through which glows a red fire suggestive of, in Parlia- 
mentary language, “ another place,” he doubtless faces the nearest 
approach to celestial glory that the censorial mind can endure. 
But, indeed, the libretto as now printed does not tell us where the 
prologue is laid, or who make up the plurality of persons with 
whom Mefistofele holds converse. All this is left to the imagina- 
tion, and such aid as the imagination can receive from twinkling 
stars, a mass of drapery, and a red glow. The Easter Sunday 
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scene, essentially prosaic and matter of fact, is a good one of its 
kind, but that of the “ Garden ” gives little pleasure. We should 
remember that the artist was limited to a small part of the stage, 
owing to the need of providing for the “set” of the Witches’ 
Sabbath, but even under these circumstances he might have 
exhibited more refinement and taste. The picture is hard, angular, 
and vulgarly pronounced of hue, The Brocken scene, on the other 
hand, is well designed and artistically effective, the groupings 
being picturesque, and the movements appropriately vigorous, 
weird, and grotesque. In the “Classical Sabbath” shortcomings 
are again noticeable, especially with reference to the work of the 
scene-painter. Such a temple as that in the background could 
never have been erected where Greek art prevailed, nor can we 
say that the stage business reproduces much of the calm beauty 
and reposeful dignity of classic life. Buta whole year of prepara- 
tion spent upon this opera would scarcely realize all that it makes 
possible to artistic endeavour. Bearing the fact in mind, we 
ought perhaps to congratulate Mr Mapleson upon the degree of 
success attained in a small fraction of the time.—D. 7. 


—O—-— 
ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


During the week devoted at the Crystal Palace to the Handel 
Festival a musical entertainment was projected by the directors of 
the Palace on Muswell Hill, if not on the same extensive scale, at 
least on a scale commensurate with such an occasion—something, in 
fact, of a higher order than the ‘‘ Baden-Baden Concerts” in the 
‘Illuminated Grove.” The programme was not to be devoted to 
Handel, but to Mozart and Beethoven; so that no suspicion of 
intended rivalry with the unlimited resources at Sydenham could 
possibly be engendered. Unforeseen circumstances interfered with 
the carrying out of this project, which remained in abeyance until 
three weeks after the Handel Festival had been conducted to a 
prosperous end. The contemplated scheme, however, was brought 
to bear on Saturday ; and amid the multitudinous attractions of the 
Alexandra Palace ‘‘ Great Musical Festival”, so-called, the success 
of one and all of which was favoured by such weather as often 
decides the point between success and failure, the most interesting 
was unquestionally the ‘‘ Mozart-Beethoven Festival Concert, 
which began at 3 and terminated at 5 o’clock p.m. This concert, 
the programme of which under the conditions could hardly have 
been more happily proportioned, was directed by Herr Meyer Lutz, 
whose services are always enlisted on such exceptional occasions, 
and whose musical knowledge and long experience well fit him for 
the task. The first part was entirely taken up by Mozart’s (much 
disputed) ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,” the second by excerpts from Beethoven. 
The vocal and intrumental forces under the control of Herr Lutz were 
numerousand strong enough forall purposes, and made an imposing dis- 
play in the vast cae of the Central Hall, at the upper extremity 
of which was the organ, with Mr D. Beardwell as worthy custodian. 
22 first and 20 second violins, 18 violas, 16 violoncellos, 16 double 
basses, and the usual complement of ‘‘ wood, brass, and _per- 
cussion,” all, excepting some twenty or thirty amateurs, professional 
eres from pee me the Crystal Palace, and elsewhere, more than 
sutliced to give ample effect to the chaste and pure, though always 
masterly, instrumentation of the Salzburg composer. e choir, 
too—the ‘‘ Alexandra Choir,” consisting of several hundred singers, 
the large majority of them amateurs, possessing voices fresh and 
telling in each department, especially that, as it appeared 
to us, of the sopranos— might, with constant and diligent 
training, undertake almost any reasonable task and achieve it more 
than creditably. Thus parts of the Mass were admirably given 
(the ‘‘ Kyrie” for example), and, had punctuality been a rule with 
the singers, the whole might have afforded equal satisfaction. But, 
as it happened, very many came in while the Mass was going on, and 
it was not till the magnificent ‘‘ Hallelujah” from Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives that the entire company had assembled. The 
execution of this, allowing for a little unsteadiness in the opening of 
the fugue (‘Praise the Lord, ye bright angelic choirs”), was 
effective and imposing. ‘The remainder of the Beethoven selection 
included the fourth overture to Leonore (in E—instead of, likeits three 
recursors, in ©; the one, in short, which from the beginning 
1as passed in this country for the veritable overture to Fidelio) ; the 
canzonet, ‘‘ Adelaida,” rendered with genuine expression by Mr 
Barton M’Guckin (accompanied by Herr Lutz on the pianoforte) ; 
the mee soprano scena, ‘‘ Ah! perfido,” which, though given with 
intelligence, is somewhat beyond the physical means of Madlle 
Avigliana ; the impressive air known through an English version 
as ‘‘ Creation’s Hymn,” so impressively declaimed by Mdme Mary 
Cumming as to obtain an encore nearly unanimous ; and the song in 








praise of gold, from the first aet of Fidelio, the characteristic 
meaning of which Mr Thurley Beale had evidently studied to 
advantage. The four vocalists we have named all took in the 
solos and concerted pieces belonging to the ‘Twelfth Mass,” and 
acquitted themselves with efficiency. Herr Meyer Lutz directed the 
whole with equal ability and zeal. A performance of several pieces 
on the organ by Mr H. Collingwood Banks, appropriately beginning 
with the overture to Die Zauberfléte, and including the Andante from 
Beethoven’s second symphony (D), immediately followed the 
concert, and later in the evening Gounod’s Faust, or a considerable 
portion of it, was given in the theatre, with Mesdames Blanche Cole 
and Aynsley Cooke, Miss Lucy Franklein, Messrs J. W. Turner, 
Ludwig, Muller, and F. H. Celli (all at one time or other members 
of the Carl Rosa Company) in the leading characters, and Herr 
Meyer Lutz, not less familiar with operatic than with church music, 
as the ready and excellent conductor. 


—o—— 
BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 


Madlle Bianca Bianchi, from the Imperial Operhouse, Vienna, * com- 
menced on the 10th inst. a short en; ment at Kroll’s Theatre by 
appearing as Amina in La Sonnambula. She met with a most 
friendly reception and was much applauded, as well during the 
opera as at the fall of the curtain, but the public here do not agree 
with the extraordinarily high opinion entertained by the Viennese of 
the young lady’s powers. Herr-Ferdinand Gumbert, the well-known 
critic, says that to compare her with Adelina Patti, is a proof either 
of exaggeration or ignorance.—Herr Lassen’s music to Devrient’s 
arrangement of Faust is drawing good houses to the Victoria-Theatre. 
—The Federal Council have ratified the law passed by the Reichs 
ordaining that every aspiring manager must produce testimonials o 
morals and solvency. (Mor, 's especially.— Dr BLIDGE. ) 





WRECKS.* 


} The Tree, the Tree ancestral, 
Beneath whose pleasant shade, 
In long past, happy summers 
A careless child I played, 
| It fell in last night’s tempest, 
Fell with a crashing sound ; 
Drear look the woods without it, 
| And drear the riven ground. 
But the village maiden and the cottage child 
Met me faggot-laden, passed me by and smiled ; 
Smiled to think the fires winter nights should see 
Glowing on their hearthstone from my fallen Tree. 
The Ship ! the Ship majestic! 
She seemed to laugh at strife! 
But oh! the cruel breakers, 
They have beaten out her life ! 
The gallant souls that manned her, 
The precious freight she bore, 
They are sunk beneath the billows— 
We shall welcome them no more, 
But the widowed mother of sons on the main 
Scarce a sigh can smother as she toils amain, 
Gathering the drift-wood that there at least may be 
Comfort in her cabin from that Ship lost at sea. 


The Joy, the Joy triumphant, 
That wreathed our life with flowers! 
The present stay, the past delight, 
The hope of future hours ! 
It has perished in a moment, 
When no cloud was in view ; 
Onur Tree is fallen, our Ship gone down 
Beneath the waters blue ! 
But tho’ cometh sorrow, darkening all our skies, 
Still a fairer morrow may to others rise ; 
Tho’ to us be henceforth gloom without alloy, 
Gladness may to others spring from our buried Joy. 


Jetty VOGEL. 














* Copyright. 








The Municipal authorities of Florence have intimated to the pro- 
prietor of the Teatro Pagliano that he must not re-open that building 
till he has put it in a proper state of repair. 





* And formerly of the Royal Italian Opera.—W. D. D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Antipasquin. —‘‘All right. Fear nothing. Be kind to your 
father, and lend me your coat.” Thus the elder Mathews (Charles, 
too, by the way). The time will come. our ‘‘Antipasquin,” when 
the question may be put as thus:—‘‘ Who are these newly-come 
critics (not ‘ Newcome ’ critics—shade of Thackeray forbid !—perish 
the thought !), who, without a wisp of straw to support them, or 
a will-o’-the-wisp to beckon them on the way, proclaim them- 
selves infallible oracles, the only independent critics, with no 
leaning to ‘publishers,’ no attachment to managers! Who and 
what ate these critics?” When the will-o’-the-wisp vanishes, with 
a ‘faint laugh,” as (happy thought !) the Baron Charles Mouton de 
Kenni used to say, they will probably have to confer with a 
certain Percy SHELBY, not a mere ‘‘ dilettante curtain-lifter,” but 

nous verrons, 

Map. Montiany Rémaury.—Qu'est-ce? Pas un mot ? 

An ADMIRER OF THE FatHeRs.—St. Idiot unquestionably. Read 
Contemplationes Idiote—beginning with ‘‘Quid sit amor.” Ask 
Frank Marshall. 

A Neopuyre.—Sutherland Edwards; F.C. Burnand ; ‘‘ Ouida” ; 





The Disowned ; Lord Lytton ; Heliogabalus ; the Southern Cross ; . 


St Beuve’s Volupté; Fra Angelo; the Encomium Neronis of 
Cardanus ; T. Morus, decapitated by that unmitigated rascal, Henry 
VIII. (all about Anne Boleyn); Thomas Wolsey, that cardinal 
whom the fifth Charles called ‘‘ Mon Fils”; Fothergill ; ‘‘ Charles 
his Wain”; Defoe’s History of the Plague; Anastastius Hope ; 
Mons. de Gueudeville; the Froys of Aristophanes; Scarron’s 
Roman Comique; Fra Uefferio; Kundry; Campbell Clarke ; 
‘**Cloud-capped Pilatus” of Lucerne; and Godwin’s Essay on 
Sepulchres. In one, if not any, of these ‘‘ A Neophyte” will find 
his question unanswered. Honor a Nilo! 

Potkaw.—Hoch ! The Dasent volume was not left at the ‘‘ Grill.” 
It must therefore have been left at the ‘‘ Cab,” or at the ‘‘ Station,” 
or at the ‘‘Rail,” or at the ‘‘ Boat,” or at the ‘‘ Landing.” See 
F. M. B’s overture in D. You must have got moonstruck with 
Schumann in B flat (symphony). Be with Schubert, in future, with 
the B natural (sonata). You will then find yourself two flats the 
less and five sharps the more—therefore, better able to understand 
what you have lost by the loss of Dasent. 

AN ADMIRER OF THE SINGING Star oF ScANDINAVIA.—Mad. 
Christine Nilsson is thoroughly versed in the German tongue; is 
intimately acquainted with Norse legend ; has sung Elsa in German, 
at Vienna; knows more of Loge, the Fire-god, than Richard 
Wagner; understands the second part of Faust as well as she 
understands the second part of Wilhelm Meister (which Goethe 
didn’t), and is, therefore, as much at home with Helen (pace Mene- 
laus) as with Gretchen. 
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Grobe Testimonial. 

] OMAGE to whom homage is justly due, 
Parens !—to whom sic vos nun vobis might well apply, 

secing how thou hast sown what others have reaped. 


Salve Magna 


To GrorcEe Grove, Esq. 

We the undersigned ask you to accept the accompanying purse of 
one thousand guineas and gold chronometer, which we offer you as a 
token of our appreciation of the great services which you have 
rendered, in the first place, to Biblical History and Geography, by 
your valuable contributions to the Dictionary of the Bible, and by 
your labours in connection with the foundation of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; in the second place, to Music and Musical 
Literature during your long association with the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts, and more recently by the production of the 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

In these and many other fields of research in art and literature 
you have earned the gratitude of your countrymen at larye, and the 
high esteem and friendship of all those associated with you in your 
labours, and we welcome this opportunity of testifying in a manner 
however inadequate our gratitude, friendship, and esteem. 

Names of Subscribers follow—includins 2 i 
Bache, Arthur J. Balfoce M.P., Rev. ee Beil pra deere 
Ki. C. Benecke, Sir Julius Benedict, H. S. Bicknell, William Black, 
Arthur Cecil Blunt, Boosey & Co., Mrs Bowley, J. F Bridge, 
Mus. Doc., Oscar Browning, Isambard Brunel, Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, Arthur Chappell, Thos. Chappell, W. Chappell, F.S.A., 














Arthur D. Coleridge, Prof. Sidney Colvin, John D. Crace, 
J. Gregory Crace, G. Lillie Craik, W. H. Cummings, Henry 
Currey, W. E. Darwin, Sir George W. Dasent, Ed. Dannreuther, 
Earl of Dartmouth, Rev. A. J. Davidson and Mrs Davidson, 
J. W. Davison, W. Duncan Davison, Prof. Delamotte, Bishop 
of Durham, Miss Dutton, Fred. A. Eaton (Sec. R.A.), James 
Fergusson, F.R.S., Cyrus W. Field (of New York), Aug. W. 
Franks, Miss Mary Gladstone, Robert von Glehn, Harry von Glehn, 
W. R. and Mrs von Glehn, Otto Goldschmidt and Mdme Lind- 
Goldschmidt, Col. Sir F. Goldsmid, Frederic Greenwood, Hon. 
Richard Grosvenor, Frederic Harrison, Rev. Thos. Helmore, Daniel 
Hill, Esq., P.S.H.S., A. J. Hipkins, R. Jacomb Hood, C.E., Francis 
Hueffer, Thos. Hughes, Q.C., John Hullah, W. H. Husk, oy 
Joachim, Sir Austen H. Layard, Fred. Lehmann, M.P., Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Henry Littleton, Alfred W. Littleton, Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., Godfrey and Vernon Lushington, Hon. Spencer 
Lyttleton, George A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc., A. Macmillan, August 
Manns, The Ear! of Mar, Mr McGeorge, Chairman, and Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Co., Julian Marshall, John E. Millais, R.A., 
Edward. Milner, Mrs Moscheles, Chas. E. Mudie, John Murray, 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, Major 
Flood Page, Sir James Paget, F.R.S., J. Gambier Parry, C. Hubert 
H. Parry, E. H. Pember, Q.C., Walter C. Perry, D.C.L., Dean of 
Peterborough, W. Pole, Mus. Doc., F.R.S., V. de Pontigny, 
Ebenezer Prout, Kellow Pye, Alberto Randegger, Sims Reeves, Mad. 
Montigny-Rémaury, Bishop of Rochester, Carl Rosa, The Dean of 
Salisbury, George Scharf, F.S.A., Max a Dr William 
Smith, W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., John Stainer, Mus. Doc., Chas. 
V. Stanford and Mrs Stanford, John J. Stevenson, Arthur Sullivan, 
B. Standring, Franklin Taylor, Tom Taylor, Sir Heary Thompson, 
Alfred Tennyson, Dean of Westminster, F. Meadows Vhite, Q.C., 
Lt.-Col. C. W. Wilson, R.E., Archbishop of York, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, and a large number more, nearly 300 in all. 

The foregoing speaks for itself. That a testimonial would 
be presented to Mr George Grove on a certain day in the 
present month was widely known, and the intention, it is 
almost supertluous to say, was unanimously approved. The 
subjoined brief account of the proceedings was published in 
the columns of a weekly contemporary :— 

TESTIMONIAL TO Mr Greorce Grove.—The testimonial presented 
on Monday afternoon, in the Banquetting room of St James’s Hall, 
to Mr George Grove, a name familiar to most readers as that of a 
gentleman who for a long series of years has worked in various paths, 
ever zealously, laboriously, and unostentatiously for good, could 
hardly have been bestowed on a worthier recipient. Nor could it 
have been offered amid more honourable surroundings. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was called to, and consented to occupy the 
chair, on his left being the Dean of Westminster. The learned 
Dean, in a highly complimentary speech, bore testimony to the 
valuable contributions of Mr Grove to Biblical literature in connec- 
tion with his (the Dean’s) own work, Sinai and Palestine, and to his 
deserved repute as founder of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Here, 
however, it is only necessary to refer to the eminent services rendered 
by Mr Grove to musi¢ during his term of office as Secretary of the 
Crystal Palace, and as virtually institutor (in 1858) of the world- 
famous Saturday Concerts, with the co-operation of their zealous 
and indefatigable conductor, Mr August Manns. What these have 
done towards promoting a healthy taste for the finest of the fine 
arts is notorious, and how materially the interesting and instructive 
analytical programmes from Mr Grove’s facile pen have aided their 
immediate purpose our musical readers know full well. Further 
than this, Mr Grove is now engaged in editing and compiling a 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” which promises, when com- 
pleted, to be the most comprehensive work of its kind we possess. 
It was, therefore, gratifying to find so many musicians and amateurs 
of music assembled on this occasion, and to hear Dr Arthur Sullivan 
dilate upon the merits of one who has certainly done no little to 
help that eminent musician to the high position by general con- 
sent allowed him, The testimonial, in the shape of a handsome 
gold chronometer and purse of 1,000 guineas, was presented by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in a truly sympathetic address, to 
which Mr Grove replied by a brief and modest survey of his own 
life and labours, just suited to the occasion, and heartily applauded 
by all present. 
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To the above may be added some hurried notes forwarded 
to our office by “A casual Correspondent ” :— 

Dear W. D. D.—The presentation to George Grove to-day was a 

really gratifying affair, which I felt grieved that you were not in the 
Banquetting Hall to witness, knowing as I do your strong partiality 
for one of the worthiest of men. Our Primate himself took the 
chair, and, in the name of the subscribers, handed the testimonial to 
the hero of the day, accompanying his gracious act with words 
appropriate to the occasion. What the excellent Dean of West- 
minster said about Mr Grove, his friend and fellow-traveller to the 
United States, as you know, I wish I had been an expert 
jn ‘“‘short-hand” to take down verbatim. He spoke in eloquent 
terms of what Mr Grove had done on behalf of the Literature of the 
Bible ; of the assistance he had given him in the preparation of his 
(the Dean's) own invaluable works; of Mr Grove’s contributions 
to Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” of which he (Grove) might claim to be 
virtually the Editor ; and, finally, with real effusion of his personal 
friendship for Mr Grove and the pleasure derived from his company in 
the aforesaid American journey. Dr Arthur Sullivan followed, with 
a speech of another kind, chiefly touching upon the services rendered 
by Grove to musical art and musical literature, and among other things 
to the encouragement he had always given to young and aspiring musi- 
cians, himself (Sullivan) among the number, touching incidentally 
upon Schumann, Schubert, and August Manns, the eminent 
director of the Crystal Palace Concerts, as well as upon other matters 
unnecessary to dwell upon in detail. Then, in the name of the 
subscribers, the Primate handed the testimonial—a gold chronometer 
and a purse of 1,000 guineas, to the hero of the day, accompanying 
his gracious act with touching and appropriate words, to which Mr 
Grove replied in terms so Seegutiatieant and, at the same time, so 
candid, enlarging much more upon the kind aid and encouragement 
he had received from very many friends than upon his own claims 
to consideration, that it not merely touched ah hearers, but will 
dwell in the remembrance of most of them, The Archbishop then 
in a brief response thanked Mr Grove for his modest and straight- 
forward narrative of a life disinterestedly devoted to the cause of 
religion, science, art, and all that was good and useful. Yours, 
faithfully, D. C. L. 

Among those who assisted at the presentation were the 
following :— 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Dean of Westminster, Arthur Sulli- 
van, Dr William Smith, F, Meadows White, Q.C., Thomas Hughes, 
Q.C., John J. Stevenson and Mrs Stevenson, Hon. Spencer Lyttle- 
ton, Robert von Glehn, C. Hubert H. Parry, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, S, Arthur Chappell, Thomas Chappell, W. Tipping, 
Thomas B. Grove, August Manns, Louis Engel, Mayow Adams, 
John D. Crace, Edward Milner, R. B. Litchfield, Rev. Randall 
Davidson, Arthur Cecil Blunt, Dr J. F. Bridge, Mus, Doc., 
J. W. Davison, George Russell, W. Chappell, F.S.A., F. A. 
Katon, R.A., John Hullah, LL.D., Kellow Pye, Francis 
Hueffer, Harry von Glehn, Oswald von Glehn, Miss von Glehn, 
Miss M. KE. von Glehn, Miss Wetton, Mrs Franklin Taylor, 
Rev. H. D. Pearson, Albert Randegger, Dr Walter Perry, W. H. 
Husk, Henry G. Rawson, F. K. J. Shenton, Professor Delamotte, 
Charles Morley, W. B. Squire, Rowland H. Blades, Thomas Lea 
Southgate, Henry Kimber, Alexander Macmillan, G. Lillie Craik, 
V. de Pontigny, Oscar Beringer, Hon. and Rev. Augustus Legge, 
Master of University College, Oxford, M. M. Holloway, Ernest von 
Glehn, J. Southgate, Rev. a lired Ainger, Mrs Grove and two sons, 
Miss Grove (Queen’s College), Miss Morison, &c. 

In the evening there was a dinner, at which the Dean of 
Westminster presided. Many friends of Mr Grove were 
present, and all passed off harmoniously. 


oe aes a 
—3s———— t-] 
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Hoch! Hoch! Boch! Camerlingo Grovio! Hoch! Candor 
dat viribus alas, would be thy fitting motto. RD. Pp. 




















Punch.—There can be no doubt, I should think, that Mr F. C. 
Burnand will be appointed to the editorship vacated by Mr Tom 
Taylor's death. He has for years past been the mainstay of the 

ublication, and is beyond all others qualified for the post, both 
Y experience and natural ability. — The World, July 21. 





Tom Taylor. 
Born Octoser 18, 1817. Diep Juty 12, 1880. 


For some little time we had been deprived of his personal 
presence at our council-board; yet his letters, written with his 
own hand, showed no sign of failing, but, on the contrary, 
inspired us with the greatest a sare in his ultimate re- 
storation to health. Only a few days before the end came, he 
had sent suggestions for the week’s Cartoon, and our latest 
number contained contributions from his pen. That he is 
not stil with us—that we shall not, after a while, greet him, 
as heretofore, at our weekly gathering—is hard to imagine ; 
but that he is gone from us for ever, that we shall never again 
respond to the grasp of that good right hand, shall never more 
watch those keen, quick, intelligent eyes, nor hear his kindly 
voice, seems for us, 80 long and so closely associated with him, 
impossible to realise. Yet he has gone—and left us the lesson 
of his life. 

Gifted with rare critical acumen and mental powers of no 
common order, his vigorous brain directed a hand as quick 
and ready as his own thought. Possessing a marvellous 
capacity for work, he was indefatigable in the discharge of his 
many onerous duties; and so, oftentimes, doubtless, overtaving 
a strong constitution, he lived and died in harness. He was 
always occupied with a variety of subjects; ever as eager to 
acquire, as willing to impart, knowledge. A cultivated man 
of letters, an admirable scholar, he was as free from pedantry 
as he was incapable of idleness. His relaxation was study ; 
his mental rest, activity in some new field; and from his 
earliest schooltime to the last days of his life, his career of 
usefulness is an example of well-directed energy, tenacity of 
application, and honest singleness of purpose. Whatever he 
set himself to do, he did thoroughly. And in that worl may 
be summed up Tom Tay or’s character; for, from first to 
last, he was, in the highest and best sense, “ Thorough.” 
Peculiarly placed in Art and Literature, for him to make 
some enemies was inevitable. But, if in error, he was readily 
open to conviction, and his frank and free confession of mis- 
take was not the least touching characteristic of his generous, 
manly nature. As a Dramatist he did excellent and lasting 
work; but his numerous plays are so familiar to the public as 
to render superfluous here anything more than a general 
recognition of their undoubtedly great merits, both in con- 
structifm and in terse and nervous dialogue. 

It remains to speak of him, once and for all, as we of this 
Staff new him. He was a warm-hearted, genuine, upright 
man. To us, his fellow-workers, he proved himself a careful, 
considerate, and judicious Editor ; and, in all respects, a 
staunch and loyal friend, whom we sincerely loved. He had 
the very gentleness of a woman, and his large human sym- 
pathy could never allow him to turn a deaf ear to any tale of 
distress, Quick to detect and appreciate talent, he was ready 
in every way and on all occasions to hold out a helping h&nd 
to a beginner. 

Of his home-life it dues not become us here to speak—our 
deepest and strongest sympathies are with the bereaved ones— 
but this we may say, in all humble hope, that when at last 
our names shall be called, and when you who read and we who 
write this inadequate tribute to his worth shall be summoned 
to give an account of our stewardship, may we too, one and 
all of us, be able to present the record of a life as useful, as 
well-spent, and as blameless as that of the dear friend whose 
loss we deplore. Punch. 














AN UNPUBLISHED MS. OF J. S. BACH’S. 


We translate the following from the Neue Berliner Musik- 
Zeitung :— 

A hitherto unpublished MS. of J. S. Bach’s is at present affording 
matter for lively discussion to the little town of Greussen in the 
ow of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. Some years ago, there 
died there Herr A., a Justizrath, or ‘‘Councillor of Justice,” who 


was considered, Seong entitled to give an Pw a great 


musical amateur. is heirs heard that he recei as a 
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of friendship from Herr Hermstedt, a well-known Capellmeister 
and virtuoso of Sondershausen, a present in the shape of an un- 
ublished work by J. S. Bach. They determined to set about 
ooking for the valuable treasure, which, it is said, they succeeded 
in finding. They offered it to the Leipsic Bach Society, who are 
reported to have expressed their willingness to pay a very fair 
price for it, but that price was not considered high enough, any more 
than that which Professor Spitta, of Berlin, was ready to give. 
After the heirs had separated, a short time since, the matter was 
reported to Herr Bitter, the Minister of Finance in Berlin, who, as 
we are aware, has written a Biography of Bach. Some weeks ago, 
his Excellency applied to the authorities in Greussen for information 


about the supposed treasure, adding that there was a possibility of’ 


its being purchased by the Prussian Government. After a long 
search, a packet of music is said to have been discovered bearing 
marks of great age and an inscription that it was written by J. S. 
Bach’s own hand. Some days ago, the packet was sent to the 
authorities at Greussen, who forwarded it to Herr Bitter. The 
Leipziger Tageblatt, to which the intelligence was communicated 
from Thuringia, very prudently leaves to its correspondent the 
responsibility of this very mysterious discovery. 

[It is to be devoutly hoped that this “hitherto unpublished ” 
work by the Leipsic master may not turn out a hoax, like the 
famous Tree-Cantatas in somebody’s garden.—Dr BiinGe. | 

—_—_) 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MpmE Goxtpscumip (“Jenny Lind”) intends passing the 
winter, with her husband, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, the well- 
known composer, pianist, and director of the admirable concerts 
of the Bach Choir, at Cannes. 

Tue last Floral Hall Concert, in connection with the Royal 
Italian Opera, was given on Saturday afternoon with brilliant 
success. Excepting Mad. Patti, who had to play at the closing 
operatic performance in the evening, all the leading artists of Mr 
Gye’s great company appeared, including—need it be said ?—the 
Canadian Nightingale, Emma Albani. 

Sie. Graziani’s engagement is not renewed for next season at 
the Royal Italian Opera. He made his début as Carlo V. in 
Verdi's Ernani as far back as April 26, 1855; and though 
time has impaired his formerly unrivalled voice, it still remains 
one of the purest of barytones, and its possessor, in his somewhat 
limited sphere, one of the most legitimate of singers. Notwith- 
standing the “ new blood” that has been secured, amateurs of the 
genuine Italian style of vocalization will miss Graziani. 

“ ALICE, where art thou ?”—asks a correspondent, “Syphax,” 
by name. Let “ Syphax ” be assured, that wherever is found the 
genial Vernon Rigby there will also be found “ Alice.” Vernon 
allows others to ask of the whereabouts of “Alice,” knowing 
himself (pace the late Ascher, who, as a new Pygmalion, made of 
her a new Galatea—pace again our illustrious Gilbert) where, 
when, and how she is on all and every occasion. She waxeth 
still more buxom under his tender custody, and it is only when 
some other ambitious tenor woos and wins her that Vernon Rigby 
himself asks, “ Alice, where art thou?”—W. D. D. 

Writers on the history of the stage know no rarer or more 
valuable documents than old theatrical posters. These are torn 
from the walls as soon as a new play comes on, and people do not 
think of collecting objects so hideous and commonplace. By a 
rare accident, three old affiches of the Marais and Hotel de 
Bourgogne theatres have lately been discovered. They had been 
fastened into the binding of an old portfolio, and so escaped 
destruction. In one bill, “ La Seulle Trouppe Royale entretenue 
de sa Majesté” announces Quinault’s Feint Alcibiade, with the 
remark, “ Deffences aux Soldats d’y entrer sur peine de la vie.” 
The presence of soldiers in the theatre usually led to disturbance. 
The comedians of the Marais announce the old farce of L’usse tu 
cru? By great ill-luck the only affiche of Moliére’s troupe, when 
it bore the name of the King’s brother, has been torn. It is 
plain, however, that Molitre was to give a play of Scarron’s, 
with his own farce, Gorgibus dans le Sac. In the affiches appear 
the names of three lost plays. A complete collection would have 
told us a hundred things about the great age of French drama 
which we can now never hope to learn.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

At Trinity College, London, the names of Mr King Hall and 
Miss Alma Sanders have been added to the list of pianoforte 


professors, and Mr A. J. B, Dub h é 
of the oboe. rucq has been appointed professor 








THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 
By G. A, Macrarren, Esgq., M.A., 
Mus, Doc. Cantab., Prof: Mus. Cantab. 
(Concluded from page 454. ) 


We find in Handel the representation of several characters 
contained in one piece of music, but they have still this stagnant 
quality of singing so many asides together, and never addressing 
one another. A composer who is only known by name, for I 
have never been able to meet with any specimen of his works, 
Logroscino, is said to have, in some operas he wrote for the small 
theatre in Naples, represented continuous action in music, and to 
have had great success. Nicolo Piccini, afterwards the rival of , 
(Gluck in the great Paris musical warfare, extended the idea, and 
in his opera, La buona Figliuola, there are specimens of long- 
continued music during a varied action, where the characters 
address one another, where sometimes each sings his own senti- 
ment aside while others sing theirs, and where this particular 
element in lyrical composition is brought to a very high standard. 
This was set to a text founded on our Richardson’s novel of 
Pamela. The opera had an immense success, and, in consequence 
of it, Piccini’s fame was very greatly extended. : i 

The particular combination of characters and continuation of 
action has its highest example in the masterpieces of Mozart, and 
we need but refer to the great finale of Don Giovanni, to the 
finale of each act of Figaro, and to the sextet in the second act 
of Don Giovanni, to perceive the utmost to which the dramatic 
musical art has yet attained; the utmost to which it seems 
possible human genius can ever reach. The only probability that 
dramatic music may exceed these examples may be in the choice 
of a loftier subject than the gallantries of Don Giovanni and the 
intrigues of the Count’s valet in Figaro, But with the application 
of such resources to a great tragical or a great religious subject, 
the opera is capable of becoming the greatest development of the 
musical art. It is especially to be noticed, in these works of 
Mozart, that all the principles of musical construction are mani- 
festly fulfilled, and that while they illustrate the action, while 
they express and declaim the text, the musical composition is 
in itself so complete and so perfect that were the words with- 
drawn we should still be delighted to hear the music; were 
the action imperceptible, one still would feel his musical sense 
satisfied in the admirable pieces which these works present. 

I have now to speak of a particular quality in dramatic compo- 
sition much vaunted of late as a novelty due exclusively to one 
composer, and characterized by the German term of Leit-motif. 
The rise of this may grow to an abuse, and one must bear in 
mind the remark of one of the humorous journals on some more 
or less recent performance of the kind, that the Portuguese pro- 
verb Byron quoted may be applied to some of the works in ques- 
tion, and we may say that “ Valhalla is paved with good motives,” 
and those motives are not always realized. One finds a particularly 
strong anticipation of this allusion to a musical idea that has 
been previously stated in the first finale of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
In the scene in this opera where the governor of the prison, 
Pizarro, requires Rocco, the jailor, to fulfil his dreadful purpose 
upon the prisoner Florestan, he has described the contemplated 
murder, and, after exclaiming “ Ein Stoss,” sings to four notes, 
with terrible emphasis, “ Und er verstummt.” In the finale, Rocco 
is pleading for the prisoners to be allowed to range the prison- 
yard, and enjoy for the first time the fresh air of heaven, Pizarro 
is angered to find them at large, and demands how has this man 
dared without order to set them for a while at liberty ? No word 
is in the text replied; but in the orchestra are those four notes 
by which we read the conscience of Pizarro—that he feels he has 
confessed his intention to murder his victim—that he has made 
this man his confidant, and, of course, as he has made him his 
confidant, he cannot deny him the privilege which he has 
used of giving the prisoners a few moments of freedom, 

The same appropriation of a musical idea to the constant 
expression of one speciality may be noticed in the Freyschiitz of 
Weber, where the influence of the evil spirit is always indicated 
by that particular ¢remolo with the soft note upon the drum, 
together with the pizzicato for the basses. Again, in his Zury- 
anthe, by that peculiar passage which occurs in the centre of the 
overture in slower tempo than the rest of the movement, with 
muted violins, which is always used in the opera when allusion is 
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made to that ghost story, which is the means employed to inj 
the character of Euryanthe. Let us look Salieri aie 
to be met with in an Italian opera a mad scene, where the prima 
donna lets down her back hair, but she is sure to sing some por- 
tions of the love duet she had with the tenor in the first act 
And in all the operas of this century, where it has been found 
convenient, is displayed a natural, but nota slavish use of this 
resource. ‘The resource is not confined to dramatic music, 

It may be said to be an application of the same thing, that in 
setting even music for the church the recurrence of a musical idea 
at a later portion of the text, which idea was previously heard 
with other words, is employed by the composer to throw the light 
of that former text upon the latter expression. Thus, for instance 
we find in some settings of the canticle Te Deum that when in the 
latter portion of the hymn the words come, “Day by day we 
magnify Thee,” the same musical phrase is appropriated which is 
set to the words, “ We praise Thee, O God.” To magnify, to 
praise, are one outpouring of the heart; and the sense of this 
magnifying and worshipping, in the latter portion of the hymn 
is aggrandised and made more forcible by such musical reference 
to the corresponding words at the outset of the canticle. And in 
such manner as this the principle of recurrent musical ideas is to 
be used, not as a pantomime trick of bringing up a stage goblin 
but as a very high medium of enforcing the musical meaning. 
Further, it is not confined to vocal composition alone, but I main- 
tain that in the symphony in C minor of Beethoven, when in the 
last movement the theme of the scherzo recurs, this is quite as 
much an application of the principle of the Leit-motif as any- 
thing that has occurred in recent operas. This is to recall in the 
midst of the grand heroic movement whatever sentiment the 
composer designed to express in the music of the scherzo; and 
this was not original in Beethoven, because in a symphony of 
Haydn in B, which is very little known, in precisely the same 
manner, and in precisely the same situation, namely, in the middle 
of the last movement, there occurs a phrase from the minuet of 
the same symphony. 

Again, in the first quartet of Mendelssohn for violins, at the 
end of the last movement occurs that lovely melody in E flat, 
which opens the first movement. In the second quartet he begins 
with the melody, which he had previously set to words, and the 
reference to which setting is a very strong index towards compre- 
hending the expression intended by the whole quartet, and the 
quartet terminates with the same song set forth at length which 
is only hinted at in the beginning. That is the quartet in A 
minor, Then again, in his octet, there recurs in the midst of the 
last movement a portion of the scherzo which is interwoven with 
the themes of the last movement, most ingeniously combined, 
and the one is made to form a counterpoint to the other. Here 
again we find this application in instrumental music of the element 
that I think is very valuable, but by no means a recent acquisi- 
tion in the operatic treasury. 

We have to distinguish now between what the French call 
their grand opera and their comic opera, understanding that the 
term comic does not signify as in ordinary speech matter for jest 
and laughter and fun, but the comic opera corresponds with what 
was here called the ballad opera, or the opera of the days of 
Purcell; an opera, namely, in which there is song, but in which 
much is spoken. And this has in France a very curious origin. 
A patent for the performance of the lyrical drama was granted 
specially to the Académie Royale. It was, therefore, forbidden to 
sing on the stage of any other theatre. There were, however, 
performed at the Opéra-Comique spoken dramas, which were 
interspersed with songs; these songs were set to popular tunes, 
and when the situation for their insertion occurred a scroll was 
displayed, on which the words were written at length and in large 
characters; the band played the tune, and the audience sang the 
song. From this has been developed the Vaudeville, and thence 
the Opéra-Comique of the French stage. 

Corresponding with the Opéra-Comique, which has—more than 
our ballad operas possess—some occasional largely developed 
pieces, is the Stng-Spiel of the German stage, pi it is to be 
remembered that it has been so highly developed that many of 
the best works in the German school are of this structure. Such 
are the Seraglio, the Zauberfléte of Mozart, the Freischiitz of 
Woe, the Faust of Spohr, and many others which might be 
named, 





It is in the last fifty years only that the composition of the 
highest class of opera has been aimed atin England; and although 
we have lost some of our dearest friends who have had best suc- 
cesses in this department, there are still some who aim at dramatic 
composition ; and let us hope that they will have the opportunity, 
as no doubt some of them may have the talent, to add yet glories 
to the lyrical drama. I would lastly remark that the sunshine of 
the t draws from that great ocean, the musician's mind, the 
clouds which reflect its light prismatically broken into countless 
colours, and which pour their riches upon the earth to warm, and 
strengthen, and nourish men’s hearts with the wealth of harvest 
—the harvest of the human mind, 

The chairman said that at that late hour he would not occupy 
their time, but the very first thing he would ask them to do would 
be to accord a hearty vote of thanks to Professor Macfarren, 
which he was sure they would do with pleasure, for the admirable 
and splendid reswmé and history of the lyrical drama which had 
been given from its earliest period down to the latest develop- 
ment. He was sure that all present had listened to it with interest 
and instruction, and he only regretted the time was so far 
advanced as to preclude any lengthened observations on the 
subject. The resolution having been carried, the chairman said 
he hoped that during the next session Professor Macfarren might 
favour them by coming forward again and taking up this theme 
and continuing it, not, perhaps, at so great length, but in order 
to give them ‘an opportunity of asking him any questions, and 
thus illustrating the subject still further. 

Professor Macfarren briefly acknowledged the compliment, and 


the proceedings terminated. 
tj 
CONCERTS. 


A numerous and elegant company assembled at the studio of 
Mr Holiday at Branch Hill, Hampstead, on Saturday afternoon, the 
17th, to hear a selection from the compositions of Mr F. W. 
Davenport. A quintet for strings, in G minor, opened the pro- 
ceedings, led by Herr Franke, of which we must, however, defer 
speaking critically until we have heard a more thoroughly studied 
performance. Glimpses of melody and command and of ingenious part- 
writing could not fail to have attracted attention in any circumstances. 
Miss Zimmermann played “‘ Variations on an original theme” with 
such refinement and spirit as to raise the audience to enthusiasm. 
This talented lady afterwards led, in artistic style, Mr Davenport's 
Trio in B flat, the graphic and spontaneous melody and general 
treatment of which justify a belief that it is destined to become a 
general favourite in concert-rooms. The instrumental pieces were 
varied by a vocal selection intrusted to Miss Mason and Mdlle 
Arnim (pupils of Mdme Macfarren). Each had two son —** Two 
hearts” and ‘‘Mother’s Evening Song” falling to Mdlle Arnim, 
“The Starlings ” and “Sing, heigho!” to Miss Mason, all tasteful 
and charming compositions. The concert, the attractions of which 
were not a little enhanced by sylvan surroundings and a perfect 
summer day, had somewhat the air of a /éte, and was altogether 
enjoyable. 

West Kenstncton.—This neighbourhood (though suffering from 
fearfully bad drainage) is fast developing into an extensive district, 
and, even in the face of incivility and want of decent breeding on the 
~~ of certain builders, their houses (such as they be) are ee 
ast. A new hotel is built in the neighbourhood, which has a g 
assembly-room, the opening of which took place, last Friday evening, 
with a lad concert by Mdme Bonner, supported by Mrs Frost, 
Miss Goad, Messrs Hoyte, Vitton, Marriner, and Holtham, with 
‘last though by no means least,” our dear and enchanting ballad- 
mistress, Edith Wynne, who sang, if possible, more exquisitely than 
ever, the ‘‘Garland on her brow ”’—an absolutely faultless example of 
vocal and poetic expression, Mdme Bonner herself met with a very 
cordial reception—and well deserved it. 

Miss Epwarps’ matinée d’invitation, on Wednesday, July 14, was 
attended by a large and distinguished audience, all greatly interested 
in arich and varied programme. The principal features were the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, brilliantly executed by Miss Edwards and Herr Otto- 
Leu, and the singing of Mdlle Delest (from the Théatre-Lyrique), 
Miss Annabel Grey, ane Mdme Palmyre, the last-named of whom 
was encored in “* When we two parted.” Signor Denza gave two 
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songs of his own composition, and Signor Seneca was heard to 
advantage in ‘‘Spirto gentil.” The ‘‘ Ave Maria” of Gounod, 
sung by Miss Edwards (violoncello obbligato by Herr Otto Leu), had 
to be repeated, as also hada solo for violoncello by Goltermann, 
played by Herr Leu. M. Henri Logé, the esteemed Belgian pianist, 
performed with excellent effect a fantasia on Airs from Rigoletto, 
and the very clever execution, from memory, by a young lady 
amateur, Miss Ethel Sharp, of a difficult piece by Mendelssohn well 
merited the applause it elicited. Miss Edwards added pianoforte 
solos from Schumann, Henselt, and Tito Mattei, besides singin, 

‘* Selva opaca ” (Guillaume Tell) and the popular ballad, ‘* Waiting 

—all in her best manner. Herr Lehmeyer accompanied.—A.B, 


Mr and Mrs Jewson’s matinée Winvitation, on Saturday, July 
17th, at their residence, Manchester Street, afforded unqualified 
satisfaction to their many friends and patrons. Not only was the 
programme in itself varied and excellent, but the performances of 
several of Mr Jewson’s pupils were heard with more than ordinary 
interest as denoting talent far beyond the average. Misses Edridge, 
Ellam, and Dinah Shapley, for example, played some charming and 
artistic compositions by their instructor, among which were a 
‘*Rhapsody ” (No. 1 of Op. 5), a ‘‘ nocturne” (‘* Twilight”), a 
characteristic piece (‘‘The Mountain Stream”), and a_ brilliant 
waltz (‘‘ Alexandra ”’),—all more or less admirably. Special praise, 
too, must be awarded to Miss Goldsboro, also, we believe, a pupil of 
Mr Jewson’s, who played a Nocturne and Tarantelle by Chopin, the 
first with true expression, the last with congenial spirit. Among 
other noticeable displays was Alard’s Fantaisie for Violin, on airs 
from Faust, played by Miss Dunbar Perkins, whose tone and execu- 
tion were equally worthy praise. The programme was agreeably 
varied with songs. Miss Woolley gave ‘‘Is it yes, or no” (G. F. 
Smith) and ‘* Dews gently falling” (F. B. Jewson), each ac- 
companied by its composer. Mr Miles sang ‘‘ Absent, yet present ” 
(Maud White), accompanied by Miss Shapley, Mr W. Shakes- 
peare contributing two Lieder, ‘‘Lehn ‘derne Wang,” and ‘‘ Mar- 
gareth an Thore” (Jensen), The concert began with an admirable 
performance by Mr and Mrs Jewson of some mazurkas by 
Chopin, arranged as pianoforte duets. Mr Frederick A. Jewson 
superintended the whole proceedings with the courtesy and taste 
that so well become him.—W. D. D. 


Mpme LigBHart’s concert on Tuesday evening, July 20, was fully 
and fashionably attended, the élite of Austrian society remaining in 
town being present and receiving their old favourite with warm, 
indeed, enthusiastic applause. In Mr G. B. Allen’s popular song 
(with flute obbligato) ‘‘ Little bird so sweetly singing,” and a duet 
(‘‘ Melodie Styrienne””) with Mdme Emes, the singing was so excep- 
tionally good that both had to be repeated. Mdme Emes, who 
besides joining in other duets with Mdme Liebhart, gave Lieder by 
Schenk and Don Carlos, (who is Don Carlos?—Dr Biipcr), was 
re-called to the platform to bow, orrathercurtsey her acknowledgment, 
which she did with such grace as though “to the manner born.” 
The programme containing upwards of thirty songs, duets, and 
instrumental pieces, our readers will hardly expect a review of them 
in detail, but be satisfied with our naming a few received with more 
than ordinary favour. Among these were a sacred air by M. Berg- 
son, ‘‘ At morn I beseech Thee,” sung by Miss Alice Fairman and 
unanimously encored ; part-songs by the Swedish Vocal Quartet; 
““Nobil Signor” (Les Huguenots), by Mrs Benjamin ; ‘‘ Home of 
my heart,” by Signor Rizzelli ; a Romance, with violoncello obbligato, 
(“‘ Stelle confidenti’’), by Miss Emilie Lewis and Herr Otto Leu ; 
and Chopin’s Andante and Polonaise, by Herren Lehmeyer and 
Otto Leu. Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Romili, Herren Le meyer, 
Hause, and Ganz, were put down as conductors. —W.D.D. 


—o—- 
PROVINCIAL, 


BirMINGHAM.—Mr Stephen §. Stratton intends repeating his 
series of Popular Chamber Concerts, in the Masonic Hall, New 
Street, and has already issued a prospectus, in which he states that : 


“the experiment of giving a series of high-class concerts at popular 
prices last season, was, from an art point, eminently successful, the at- 
tendance proving that such music is largely appreciated ; and, -as the concerts 
become better known, there is every reason to hope that the undertaking will, 
eventually, be self-supporting. It has been suggested that the subscription 
prices should be raised, but one object of these eoncerts would be thereby 
defeated ; they must be popular in the sense of being within reach of all,” 


The concerts will begin on the 5th of October, and be continued on 
every Tuesday evening in the month. The novelties are to comprise 
Mendelssohn's Posthumous Quartet, in E flat, which excited so much 
interest when first performed, at Mr Chappell’s London Popular 
Concerts, last January ; a quartet for pianoforte and strings, by 








Xaver Scharwenka; a quartet for strings, by Cherubini 3 a suite for 
violin and pianoforte (not yet publicly performed in this country), by 
Carl Reinecke; a sonata for pianoforte and violin, by Edouard 
trieg; and works by Saint-Saéns and the late Hermann Goetz. 
English art will be represented by a work from that aera but 
seldom-heard writer, George Onslow ; a string quartet, by the late 
Alfred Mellon, affectionately remembered as a distinguished towns- 
man; a quartet for pianoforte and strings, by the late Henry 
Westrop ; and compositions by Ebenezer Prout, C. Villiers Stan- 
ford, and Charles Edward Stephens. The pianist at the first 
concert is to be Miss Agnes Miller ; at the succeeding concerts, Mrs 
Hale, Dr C. Swinnerton Heap, Messrs Rowland, W. Winn, C. J. 
Duchemin, and Stephen 8. Stratton ; the string instrument players 
being Messrs F. Ward, T. M. Abbott, Stephen Blythe, W. Griffin, 
and J. Owen. These concerts of Mr Stephen S. Stratton are 
a step in the right direction, and merit all encouragement. 
BiackPoot (from a Correspondent ).—On Saturday evening, July 
17th, there was a large audience at the Pier Concert in the Indian 
Pavilion. The singers were Mdme Alice Barth and Mr Thornton 
Wood. Mdme Barth, a great favourite at Blackpool, gave Bishop's 
‘‘Mocking Bird” (flute obbligato, Mr Piddock) and Balfe’s ‘‘ Kil- 
larney,” the last of which was re-demanded, with so much expression 
did she interpret the touching melody of that lovely song. Mdme 
Barth also charmed the audience by the artless grace and true sim- 
plicity with which she delivered the exquisite old ballad, “ Why 
are you wandering here, I pray?” Mr Wood, in Gounod’s “‘ Naza- 
reth,” won merited applause. Signor Risegari played solos on the 
violin, and Mr Tanguy a solo on the horn, the orchestra adding 
the overtures to Zampa and the Couronne (Or, with selections from 
popular operas, to the attractions of a really attractive concert, 


en) ee 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 
(From our own Correspondent, ) 

Music played a prominent part in the national rejoicings on the 
l4th inst. First and foremost among the performers must be 
reckoned the sovereign people who from early morn till after 
midnight were always singing the “Marseillaise” when not 
indulging in “ Le Chant du Départ,” and “ Le Chant du Départ ” 
when not indulging in the “ Marseillaise.” Never probably was 
such an amount of patriotic—and untutored—vocalisation within 
the same space of time ; nor was there any lack of the professional 
element. Innumerable reed and brass bands in squares and streets 
discoursed more or less sweet music, in divers cases evoking 
the Terpsichorean proclivities of the multitude. Choral societies, 
singing their best, traversed the principal thoroughfares, and in 
the evening there were many torchlight processions to the 
strains of Rouget de Lisle’s ever-recurring melody. A 
great treat was afforded to lovers of Ss geo music by two 
evening open-air concerts, one, under M. Pasdeloup, at the 
Tuileries, the other, under M. Colonne, at the Luxembourg. The 
weather being unfavourable the musicians had to accomplish part 
of their task amid a heavy downpour. M. Pasdeloup’s orchestra 
numbered 200, the programme differing materially from those of 
the Cirque. At the Luxembourg M. Colonne had also 200 instru- 
mentalists, besides 800 singers. A feature was “La Marche du 
Drapeau,” from the 7'e Deum of Hector Berlioz, who contributed 
also an arrangement of the “ Marseillaise” for chorus and orches- 
tra. Among the vocal pieces were “Gloire & notre France 
immortelle” (an unpublished composition by Hérold) ; “1.a Marche 
republicaine,” by Adolphe Adam (1848); “ Paris,” by Ambroise 
Thomas; something by Boieldieu, and something else by Frangois 
Bazin. The gala performance at the Grand Opera to the repre- 
sentatives of the new flags consisted of two acts from Guillaume 
Tell, with the first and third acts of Yedda, The “ Marseillaise,” 
after the ballet, served to play the audience out. 

The theatrical museum arranged at the Grand Opera by M. 
Charles Granier, architect, is to be thrown open to the public. 
4 a contain a large number of models from the Exhibition of 

The Municipality lately put up for sale the lease of the Gaité, 
and fears are entertained lest the edifice may be devoted to other 
purposes than those for which it was erected. The Municipality 
do not appear to care what becomes of it, Ded ag they obtain a 

‘ood price.—M. Charles Darcours, of the Figaro, says that Mdme 
atti will sing for two months here this winter, the performances 
to take place at the Théitre des Nations, commencing on the 
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first Saturday in March and concluding on the first Saturday in 
May.—The prospectus of a new “ Italian Theatre Society,” with a 
capital of 1,400,000 francs, in fifty-six shares ui 25,000 francs 
each, for purchasing a site on which to erect, betvreen the Boule- 
vard Haussmann and the Rue de Province, an Italian theatre in 
place of the ex-Salle Ventadour, has been issued. The chief pro- 
moter is M. C. Montelli, a former manager.—According to La 
Liberté, Massenet’s new opera, Hérodiade, will be first produced 
simultaneously next winter, not in Paris, but in Rome, Naples, 
Turin, and other cities, Le Ménestrel remarks: 

‘This example will be imitated, for, now that there is no longer a 
Théatre-Lyrique in Paris, composers of grand operas, unable to wait 
for their turn at the Academy of Music, which produces only one 
important work a year, will have no alternative ut to take their 
works abroad,” 

The decorations in connection with music at the national féte 
were thus bestowed: Gounod, Grand Officier of the Legion of 
Honour ; Jules Barbier and H. de Lapommeraye, Officers; Obin, 
Th. Ritter, G. Salvayre, and £. Lalo, Knights. 

A society, entitled La Société des Concerts de Paris, has been 
instituted for vocal and instrumental performances in the Gardens 
of the Palais-Royal and Pré-Catalan. There are to be several 
— including MM. Thomas, Poujade, Thibaut, and Henry 
Litolff. 


—_—o9—— 


MEFISTOFELE. 
A New Irauian Opera sy A New Irariran Composrr.* 
(From a Special Italian Correspondent. ) 
(Continued from page 449. ) 


The new drama is divided, as we have said, into six parts—a 
prologue, four acts, and an epilogue. 

The Late gives a great development to the prologue in the 
Heavens of Faust. The celestial phalanxes, the Chorus Mysticus, 
the cherubs, the archangels are invisible behind the nebule, from 
which the mighty sound of the seven trumpets and the booming 
of the seven thunders, and Mephisto alone in the shadow, leaning 
his feet on the skirt of his mantle, lays his wager with God, and 
then disappears, vexed by the angels. At this point, M. Boito has 
added a prayer of the penitent woman, which rises from the earth 
to the heaven, a quite new and splendid idea, for, to the sublime, 
thought of the Paradise, it adds all that the earth has of most 
poetic and beautiful, the fervid prayer of the woman to God, 

The first act is divided into two parts: the first—the Easter 
Sunday—is worked out from the “Before the City Gate”; the 
second—the Pact—corresponds with the scene entitled the Study, 
except the chorus of the invisible spirits and the dialogue of 
Mephisto with the scholar. 

The second act, also, is divided into two parts: the first—the 
Garden—is worked out of the two scenes, Garden and Martha’s 
Garden ; the second—the night of Sabbath—from the night of 
Walpurgis, except the acting, with the addition of the “ world- 
song,” in the witches’ kitchen. 

The third act—the death of Margaret—is the scene of the 
Prison, with which the first Faust ends, 

The fourth act carries us into the Night of the Classical Sabbath, 
which is worked out from the Classical Night of Walpurg. The 
vastness of the picture of Goethe obliged M. Boito to admit many 
episodes ; so he chose, as a hinge to his Classical Sabbath, the 
scene in which Faust, adorned as a cavalier of the middle age, 
presents himself to Helena, . 

The epilogue, the death of Faust, keeps a little off from the 
first act of the second Faust; and, though the new epilogue is, 
dramatically, of great effect, we must own that the epilogue 
of the first edition was, poetically, much more praiseworthy and 
quite faithful to the text. Faust, in his old age, is again 
sitting down in his study, and raves; at his side Mephisto, who, 
foreboding that his death is near, looks out for the transition of 
his soul. Celestial songs are heard, and Faust is listening to them. 
Mephisto, to tempt him, evokes the Sirens, but Faust relies upon 
the Gospel; and, absorbed in the celestial vision, dies, whilst the 
anges put Mephisto to flight with a rain of sunbeams, songs, and 

owers. 


wee from The Musical World of November 6th, 1875— 








As we consider it in its integrity, this drama may be set down 
among the most artist-like works; and even opposers involuntarily 
paid to it the homage of spending pages of journalistic writing to 
demonstrate — though without success—that it was not worth 
the trouble of occupying themselves with it. The verse is some- 
times too eccentric, sometimes too rough, but always robust and 
never vulgar. Here and there we find pieces of good poetry 
which might worthily appear in the works of any good author. 
And the experiment of introducing—to give more vivacity to the 
scene—the measure of the Greek verse, in the Classical Sabbath, 
has also happily succeeded. The best attestation of esteem to the 
poet has been given by the public; the demand for the book 
being so great that, on the evening of the first representation, the 
third edition was already exhausted. 

What we have said is enough on account of the drama. As 
we come to speak of the music, we must premise that, when we 
declare our opinion about the work of M, Boito, we do not bear 
in mind that it is his first work—for in art there is no. law of 
succession ; therefore, the praise that, faithful to truth, we must 
bestow on the author, should not be confused with that which is 
generally and unjustly bestowed, under pretext of encouraging, 
upon any one scarce emerging from mediocrity. 

The bold idea of setting Faust to music rose in the mind of 
M. Boito when he was still young, and his musical studies were 
not yet finished. If we do not mistake, the first fragments were 
written in 1861. In these fourteen years, M. Boito, fascinated 
by the great conception of Goethe, though he was not continually 
occupied in setting it to music—for he turned his mind also to two 
other operas, which we hope to see soon finished—yet continually 
pondered it over in his mind, and made it the principal aim of 
his studies, With true artistic ambition, very learned, and en- 
dowed with an extraordinary perception of the beautiful, he 
understood, as few men understand, how Faust is philosophically 
and literally sublime; and he felt what the music should be to 
express with equal strength an equal conception in another art; 
but, as he was not ready to delude himself on account of the 
merit of his work, nor so proud as to impose thus upon others and 
himself his own work, he made, changed, made again, til] his 
conscience of artist told him that he had done all that he could do 
to set the subject to music. Thus fourteen years elapsed ; 
for M. Boito, stopped in his Mefistofele, in which we find all 
the most beautiful ideas that rose in the mind of the author 
during that period. We find in it the fruit of the studies of about 
three lustres; we find in it all the vigour and impetuosity of the 
juvenile boldness, not deteriorated, not weakened, but moderated 
by the severe education of the mind. 


( To be continued. ) 
at 


MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
(Continued from paye 457.) 


Portniansky has been called the Palestrina of Russia, but the 
comparison must not be interpreted literally. It is true that 
Bortniansky is the most glorious representative in Russia of sacred 
music, and that, as the Greek religion permits no instruments in 
churches, he wrote all his works for four-part choirs with no ac- 
companiment. But here the resemblance ends; Bortniausky’s 
style has nothing in common with the contrapuntal tangle of the 
sixteenth century, whence the Italian composer has obtained such 
admirable effects. A pupil of Galuppi’s, Bortniansky, belongs to 
the Italian school of the end of the last century: Mozart and his 
immediate predecessors served him as models. His songs are dis- 
tinguished by a melodic suavity and purity of outline with diffi- 
culty to he found except in the adagios of him who wrote Don 
Juan. Besides a mass and some psalms, his works comprise a 
remarkable series of pieces, called “Songs of the Seraphim,” 
which, in truth, deserve their title, so much do they bear the im- 
press of luminows splendour, and assume, in their tranquil 
grandeur, a character of august and peaceful serenity. 

To these compositions of Bortniansky’s were added some few 
pieces by Lvof, who had, moreover, arranged and harmonised the 
usual chants of the Russian church, and thus fixed the official 
version of the modern liturgy. Parisians who feel interested in 
music and are not so swayed by their scruples as to fear attending 
the ceremonies of a religion not their own, can easily gain an idea 
of sacred art in Russia. Every Sunday, at the chapel in the Rue 
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Daru, there is a choir, not numerically strong but exceedingly 
well trained by M. Adolphe Bourdeau, who execute not only the 
service of the liturgy, but likewise some of Bortniansky’s fine 
compositions, The reader will doubtless remember that a piece 
by this master, which was sung last year* at the Trocadéro, under 
the direction of M. Nicolas Rubinstein, was enthusiastically 
encored. It is probable that at Saint Isaac’s, or in the Cathedral 
of Khasan, the arrangement of the building and the grandeur of 
the ceremonies, so imposing in the Greek ritual, heighten the 
effect very much, and so we can understand the vivid impression 
made upon the author of Le Chalet, when he heard this music 
thus executed. 

Scareely installed in his new post, Glinka set vigorously to 
work. He began by instituting a severe examination, and soon 
discovered, without being greatly astonished, that, though so well 
trained, the singers were very ignorant of certain essential 
matters. He thought himself in duty bound to give them sol- 
fegzio lessons. This was a troublesome innovation, at first 
received very unfavourably. But his patience and gentle good 
nature triumphed over resistance, and, in a little time, he found 
his pupils had made material progress. In the leisure moments 
not taken up in managing his chapel, he devoted his attention to 
a school for singing, connected with the Imperial Theatre. He 
set to music Joukovski's “Night Review,” and composed a 
polonaise for a ball, which the nobility of Smolensk intended 
giving the Cesarewitch on his passing through the place. The 
latter work was thoroughly suczessful, and obtained for Mad. 
Glinka a ring enriched with rubies and diamonds, a present from 
the heir apparent, and worth fifteen hundred roubles. 

In 1838 the chapel was short of voices, and Glinka had to set 
out for Little Russia to beat up recruits. The journey was under- 
taken at the Emperor’s expense; a carriage was assigned the 
composer, who was everywhere treated as a high state-official. 
He reached Pultawa one Saturday evening and alighted at the 
hotel. The administrator of the town, imagining one of his 
official superiors was making a visit of inspection, proceeded im- 
mediately to the hotel, to enquire the rank of the great man and 
request an audience. “ His high nobleness,” replied Jacob, 
Glinka’s faithful servant, “is now reposing; be kind enough not 
to disturb him.” The next day the municipal functionary 
returned, humble, timid, and bowing everlastinzly to the ground 
before his High Nobility. Glinka invited the poor fellow to have 
some tea, and experienced all the trouble in the world before he 
could re-assure him, by explaining that he (Glinka) had come 
simply to hear the Archimandrite Gedeon’s body of singers, of 
whom people spoke in those parts. 

Tchernigof, Kief, Pultawa, Karkoff, and Akytirka, yielded a 
respectable crop, and, having succeeded in forming a company of 
nineteen boys, our composer brought them together at Katche- 
nofka, where he had fixed his head-quarters at the house of a 
rich landed proprietor, who possessed no less than nine thousand 
serfs. This gentleman had also a band, so that Glinka was enabled 
to set his young recruits to work. Like most of the inhabitants 
of the district, they were endowed with an extraordinary musical 
organization. 

_it was here that for the first time Glinka heard, performed by 
his host’s band, Beethoven's overture and interludes to Eymont. 
The romance of Claire’s death made a profound impression on 
him. At the same time—for he was always working—he wrote 
four-part Little-Russian choruses, set romances by a local poet 
named Zabiella, and got the band to try two pieces intended to be 
included in his next score. 

On his return to the capital, Glinka had to present to the 
E nperor the singers he had brought from the Ukraine. The 
little cermony took place one morning at the Imperial Palace in 
tie Hall of Flags. The director of the chapel was in uniform, 
l:is cocked hat in one hand and a tuning-fork in the other, He 
was surrounded by the nineteen youths to whom he had added 
two of the counter-basses mentioned by Adam. The Emperor, 
wearing an old cloak without epaulets, came out of his cabinet. 
On seeing the new singers, his face beamed with pleasure. “Oh ! 
Oh! What fine young fellows! Where did you get them! 
Had you to stoop to pick them up ?” This was a facetious allusion 
to Glinka’s size. The boys, though very young, were all a head 
taller than the composer. “What have you in your hand?” 


* 1878.—Ep, M, W, 











his Majesty continued. “A tuning-fork,” said Glinka, and he 
explained the use of the instrument.—* What can the youngsters 
do?” “Everything required in the service.” Hereupon the 
Emperor struck up the chant : “Spasst, Gospop!I, LIONDI TRAIA.” 
The boys followed his example, and executed the strains with 
admirable animation and precision. Nicolas was perfectly 
delighted. He expressed his great satisfaction, giving the con- 
ductor little taps on the stomach. At night, catching sight of 
him behind the scenes, he shook hands. with him and walked with 
him up and down on the stage for a long time, The large number of 
persons who were about the Emperor and witnessed these marks 
of the latter's kindly feeling, immediately took to paying Glinka 
every possible respect, and the Minister of the Court considered 
that he, too, must imitate his master and tap the composer in a 
friendly manner on the stomach. 

As the reader sees, Glinka was greatly esteemed in high quar- 
ters. He sometimes went of an evening to the palace, for the 
impress was fond of hearing him sing. He received a present of 
fifteen hundred roubles for his journey to the Ukraine. Some 
time afterwards he was invited to the ceremonies at the marriage 
of the Duchess Maria Nicolaievna. During the banquet, the tenor 
Poggi and the singers of the court executed several pieces. The 
grandeur and brilliancy of the proceedings struck the composer ; 
he endeavoured to reproduce the effect in the introduction to 
Russlan and Ludmila, where he imitated all he heard, even to the 
noise of the silver mingling with the voices of the singers. Thus, 
with every fresh impression, he composed something fresh for the 
work he contemplated. Some detached pieces, too, date from 
this period: a “ Waltz-Polonaise,” a “ Waltz-Fantasia,” two 
romances: “ Regret” and “If I meet Thee!” and, lastly, a not- 
turno: “Separation.” Separation! The word must have had a 
melancholy sound for him, Life in common had ceased between 
him and Maria Petrovna. Notwithstanding all the care he had 
taken to avoid scandal, he was so wretched at the rupture that he 
remained a month without leaving his house. To be more free to 
lead the retired life he thought it behoved him to adopt 
for the future, he resolved to give up the direction of the Imperial 
chapel. He tendered his resignation which was accepted, and on 
the 18th December, 1338, he retired with the 7chin of a college 
assessor. 

(To be continued.) 
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WAIFS. 


Herr Lehmeyer has gone to Mayence. 

Mad. Judic has been stopping in Milan, 

Achille Corsi, the tenor, is re-engaged for Lisbon, 

The Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, has been re-opened. 

The new Teatro Costanzi, Rome, is to be opened in November. 

George L. Osgood left} Boston (U.S.) for this country on the 3rd. 

The Théatre des Variétés, Perpignan, was burnt down on the 11th 
inst. 

Sig. Naudin is engaged at Warsaw. 
BLIDGE. ) 

Masi, the barytone, is paying a visit to his native place, Alicante. 
(Impossible !—Dr ButpGE,) 

There is a probability that the Fenice, Venice, will be opened for 
opera during the Carnival season. 

Masini, the tenor, is drinking the waters at Recoara. 
good may they do him !—Dr_ Buiner.) 

Sig. Tamagno pays 15,000 francs’ forfeit to the San Carlo, Lisbon, 
and appears next season at the Scala, Milan. 

A new opera, Zama, by a young composer, Sig. Vincenzo Fornari, 
will be shortly produced at the Liceo, Barcelona. 

Salvator Rosa, produced under the personal direction of the 
composer, Carlo Gomez, has been performed at Bahia. 

Mdlle Bella Beringer, from New York, a pupil of the Stuttgart 
Conservatory, has made a favourable impression at Baden. 

Nicolas Rubinstein took part lately at the High School of Music, 
Berlin (with Joachim and others), in a quintet by his brother, Auton, 

Sig. Angelo Bovio, professor of the harp at the Milan Conserva- 
tory, has been created Knight of the Crown of Italy. (! ! Dr Biipex.) 

Another prodigy is announced at Naples: Cesare Galeotti, eight 
years old, not only as a fine pianist, but as a composer and extem- 
poriser of fugues. 

A French editor (Gascon), speaking to a friend, remarked: ‘‘I 
myself have fought forty-five duels, Always wounded. My body 
is one great hole. Flesh is the exception.” (Une seule bala/re. 
VIVIER. ) 


(Hoch ! old friend.—Dr 
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Lady Jenkinson cleared one hundred pounds by the concert given 
by her ladyship at Steinway Hall, in aid of the funds of the Putney 
Hospital for Incurables, 

Sig. Dominiceti’s opera, J1 Lago delle Fate, produced some years 
ago at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, will be performed this autumn at 
the Teatro Sociale, Varese. 

On learning that there were not sufficient funds for erecting, as 
proposed, a statue to Bellini in the Scala, Milan, Sig. Giovanni 

Spertini, the sculptor, offered to do his work free of cost. 

Out of seventy-six designs for the new Gewandhaus, Leipsic, the 
committee have accepted the one sent in by Gropius and 
Schmieden, of Berlin, to whom the prize of 3,000 marks is awarded. 

The Italian season at St Petersburgh will be inaugurated on the 
4th October with Glinka’s Life for the Czar (first time in Italian), 
Signora Elvira Repetto, who makes her début on the occasion, im- 
personating the heroine. 

The company at the Teatro Real, Madrid, next season, will 
include: Sopranos, De Reszké, Garbini, Human, Lodi ; Contraltos, 

Pasqua, Beloff; Tenors, Stagno, Nouvelli, Ortisi, Ramini; Bari- 
tones, Kaschmann, Verger, Ponsini; Basses, Vidal, Uetam, Megia ; 
Buffo, Fiorini; and Conductor, Goula. 

The will of Mr Isaac Tracey, late of 53 Cow Cross Street, West 
Smithfield, musicalstring manufacturer, who died on the 9th ult., was 
proved on the 13th inst., by Mr Henry Tracey, his son, and Mrs 
Harriet Biddle, his —o (executors), the personal estate being 
sworn under £8,000, With the exception of a gift of £30, to be divided 
between his workpeople for mourning, and a legacy to a daughter- 
in-law, the dispositions of the will are strictly contined to testator’s 
children,—City Press, 


Adbertisements. 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ate gh mm a OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
London: Duncan Davison 4 & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 

tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his armed his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of voeal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for e tucational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


ss PHE ART OF SINGING. 
New Rdition, Revised oa Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Strect. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and eee ae" vem and removing affections of 
e throa 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
bry tt d, and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

ie Colonies, 














AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


tl 


a 


————- 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 60, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Chappell &C0.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RrmBautt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. II—TENOR and BARITONE, 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 











Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel's beet with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Maria X. Hayes). 
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Price 2s, each ; ov, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS 


Wirnour Orcuestra (Srconp SERIES), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST 


No. 1. In D minor. | No. 4 In G minor. 
» 2. In A major. | » oO In F major. 
» 3 In C minor. | » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “ Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burnzy remarked :— 
* Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.’ 


LONDON : BOOSEY & C0., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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